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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


TT HANKSGIVING WEEK is always a week of quietness. The influ- 

ence of the day transmits itself to those which precede and 
follow. The fact that Thursday brings an interruption of the routine, 
seems to prevent the movement of business and events from rushing on 
as rapidly as usual. 

Judged merely by the external features of the situation, it might 
seem as if the nation had unusually little to give thanks for this year. 
The year has been one of national calamity, and not one of natural 
abundance. We have lost the President, over whose peaceful election 
both parties were rejoicing last September. ‘The trial of his murderer 
was interrupted by the national holiday. We have seen the political 
control cf the country pass into the hands of men whose aims are lower, 
and their insight less trustworthy, than those of Mr GarFiELD and his 


friends. The plenty to which past years have accustomed us hasnot been 
granted. The harvest is short, the price of living higher, and in a 


few localities there is a threat of actual scarcity. ‘The one good feature 
of the situation is the revival and maintenance of confidence in business 
circles. In spite of losses, the great industries are gaining ground ; 
labor is in demand, wages are good, and there are very few instances of 
collision between employers and workmen. 

but, after all, the political and industrial sides of the national life 
are not the deepest, and morally this nation has more than an ordinary 
year’s growth to be thankful for. A deepened sense of the national 
relation to our Maker, a deeper detestation of some national sins, a 
higher purpose for the reform of national evils, and a firmer resolve to 
emancipate our politics from the tyranny of corrupt leaders, make up 
the advance of this year. Our adversities have taught us some things 
we would not have learned from prosperity. And, afterall, the only real 
gain is in the development of national character ; 


“Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 


Nogopy will be inclined to reckon the legal management of the 
Star Route cases among the causes for national thanksgiving, whatever 
he may think of the services rendered by the newspapers and by Mr. 
JAMES in exposing their iniquities. | Blundering seems to have charac- 
terized the prosecution from the first, and the blundering is not ended. 
The efforts of the Government to secure the committal of Mr. LILLEy, 
one of the ex-auditors of the Post-Office, on the charge of fraudulent 
collusion with contractors, broke down completely through the failure 
of the Government to make out its case. The chief witness was not 
forthcoming, and, of the documentary evidence upon which some re- 
liance was placed, much had to be ruled out as impertinent, even the 
officials not knowing its nature or its source. The public suspicion is 
growing that from the first there has been neither hope nor intention to 
convict the people who have been guilty of these wholesale frauds. 
Mr. ARTHUR, we take it for granted, has Mr. GarFriELD’s earnest pur- 
pose to bring them to justice ; but, like Mr. GARFIELD, he is embarrassed 
by the machinations of a set of lawyers who mean to do nothing. It 
is his clear duty to make a clean sweep of these political members of 
the District bar and to put the matter into the hands of men who are 
in earnest. 


The delay.in the prosecution of the ‘‘ straw bid’’ casesin Philadelphia, 
in consequence of orders from Washington, only serves to deepen 
the unfavorable impression. It is hinted, of course, that the Philadel- 
phia offenders are valuable evidence against the greater rogues, whose 
cases come up at Washington. Supposing this to be true, we do not 
see that it need have stood in the way of their prosecution. As 








the KeMBLE cases at Harrisburg showed, nothing makes a criminal 
so dangerous to his accomplices as his conviction. The pushing these 
cases to completion would have given a pledge that the Department of 
Justice is in earnest,—a pledge sorely needed at present, even by our 
** straw bidders.’’ ' : 

THE trial of GuirEau was enlivened on Saturday last by an attempt 
to shoot him as he returned from the court-room, but fortunately only 
a slight flesh wound was inflicted. ‘The man who fired into the van was 
on horseback, and escaped at the time. _It is quite uncertain whether 
ihe person since arrested is the real offender. We presume that most 
people felt greatly relieved on hearing that GuriEAU was not much 
hurt. Apart from the national disgrace which would have attended 
his murder under such circumstances, there would have been great re- 
eret to hang anyone on his account. The attempt could not 
have been made if the van had been attended by a proper escort. 

The prosecution opened their case on the 17th, and closed it on 
the 21st. They proved beyond dispute the fact of the shooting, and 
called evidence to show that the wound had been necessarily fatal. 
The most interest attached to Mr. BLaine’s testimony, as covering the 
assassin’s previous relations to the President and himself, and as tend- 
ing to prove*mutive. The prosecution took Guireau’s sanity for 
granted, leaving it to the defence to prove the contrary. On this 
point, there has been a great diversity of views in the courts of the dif- 
ferent States. Some throw the burden of proof on the defence, while 
some require the prosecution to prove the prisoner’s sanity, if there 
be any reasonable doubt of it. The point, we believe, has not been 
settled by the courts of the Distrit, nor by the United States courts, 
except in one district. The defence, however, will hardly insist on 


- this point, as the plea of insanity has been indicated from the first as 


their line of defence, and the Government will not require alienist ex- 
perts until the time comes for rebuttal. 

The extraordinary conduct of the prisoner has continued day after 
day. It is not incoherent or outrageous. It is simply bad manners 
and impudence carried to the highest degree ; and his chatter about 
Gop’s orders to him and care of him is utterly disgusting. Yet in tone 
it is not unlike the new fashion set by certain religionists of a popular 
ard sensational type. We hope that this full-length and exaggerated 
picture of religious pertness will not be without its influence in showing 
that irreverence and religion do not match well. 


THE fuller publication of Mr. JaMgs’s report will increase the gen- 
eral regret that he is not to continue in charge of the Post-Office. It 
shows a net saving of one and one-seventh millions in the matter of 
dealing with the Star Routes, in spite of an outlay of half a million in 
extending the service. It reviews the fiscal history of the department, 
tracing the rise of large appropriations to cover annual deficiences in 
the service, supposed to be necessitated by the peculiarity of the ser- 
vice in so large a country, but really employed to enrich contractors. 
For the current financial year, the deficit will be, at the worst, consid- 
erably less than a million, and if the increase in business should prove 
as large as some anticipate there will be no deficit at all. Mr. JAMEs 
strongly favors the extension of the usefulness of the Post-Office by 
the establishment of Government savings-banks in connection with the 
offices. Throughout the larger portion of our country, there are no in- 
stitutions of any kind for the safe deposit of savings. ‘The success of 
Post-Office banks in Great Britain has been very marked, and even 
Canada has them in successful operation. As to the subsidies to Ameri- 
can vessels for carrying the foreign mails, Mr. JAMEs is naturally op- 
posed to that policy. He looks at the matter merely from the Post- 
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Office point of view, with reference to keeping down the cost of man- 
agement. In that sense, he is right enough; but there are other inter- 
ests to be considered besides the Post-Office. Mr. James would find 
it hard to vindicate the existence of such a Government monopoly as 
the Pust-Office on any principle which would not justify mail subsidies. 
And he would find it equally hard to justify laws which compel strug- 
gling American steamship lines to carry the mails at rates which leave a 
large margin of profit to the Post-Office, whether they wish to take 
them or not. 


‘THE most notable feature of Mr. James’s report is his decided 
declaration for Civil Service Reform through some system of unpartisan 
appointments. He does not necessarily favor competitive examinations. 
He points to the New York office as an instance of what he approves, 
although such examinations have never been introduced there. At the 
same time, he suggests a tenure of office as permanent as is consistent 
with the efficiency of the service. ‘The public is best served by 
honest, experienced and competent officers, and changes, therefore, 
should be made carefully, and only for reasons affecting official con- 
duct.’’ This declaration is of importance, as coming from the most 
successful administrator of any department of the Government. But 
it is to be noticed that no mere system of appointments can suffice for 
the reformation of the Post-Office Department. It may reach the com- 
paratively small number of officials who are employed by the great 
city offices ; but in country places it will avail nothing. Nothing but 
the principle of removal ‘‘ only for reasons affecting official conduct,”’ 
will result in taking the postmasters of the country out of politics and 
giving the ordinary citizen achance in the conventions and at the polls. 
It is true that the system of reform inappointments might be extended 
farther than the city by a reorganization of the service. The postal 
service might be organized somewhat after the fashion of the military 
service, and its members assigned for duty wherever “a vacancy 
occurred of sufficient importance to justify the employment of aman 
for his whole time, while lesser places were left to local candidates, 
who would give but a part of their time. This plan would furnish in- 
centives to diligence by the prospect of promotion; but, of course, a 
postmaster thus detailed for service in a country town would be at a dis- 
advantage, for a time, for want of acquaintance with the people. 


Mr. BrainE is not a candidate for Congress, or for Governor, or 
anything else—acmost. He means to go back to priv.t= life and attend 
to his property. What comfort the candidates of 1884 can find in this 
announcement they are welcome to take. One thing is certain, that 
Mr. Biarine’s chances have not grown worse since the Chicago Con- 
vention adjourned. 





As the time for the holding of the National Tariff Convention draws 
near, some of the Free Trade papers seem to be losing their self-control. 
The Times of New York is not a paper in which one expects to 
find gross misrepresentation of political opponents; yet Zhe Times 
of Monday managed to say: ‘It isthe notorious purpose of the 
extreme Protectionists to secure a reduction in internal revenue taxa- 
tion in order to postpone or prevent any reform of the tariff.’’ Sucha 
statement as this cannot be covered by any charitable supposition that 
its author is ignorant of the facts.. He knew that the body which has 
the best right to speak for American manufacturers—the Industrial 
League,—demanded a reform of the tariff in order to remove absurd and 
reduce excessive duties, while Zhe Zimes and every other Free Trade 
paper was fighting against that revision in the interests of an attack 
upon the tariff by piecemeal. He knew that that demand had been 
repeated on every proper occasion by the League, and had been sec- 
onded by every Protectionist organ which favors either the reduction 
of internal revenue or the abolition of the whole system. Yet it serves 
his purpose to speak of tie proposal to reduce the internal revenue as 
one whose object is ‘‘ to postpone or prevent any reform of the tariff.’’ 
If what Zhe Times means by ‘‘ reform of the tariff ’’ is the abolition of 
its protective character, then we can assure it that the Protectionists are 
doing nothing and mean to do nothing to ‘ postpone or prevent ”’ that 
kind of ‘‘ reform.’’ ‘They have no time to fight absurdities. 

Once upon a time, Zhe Tribune edited by Horace GREELEY would 
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have been heard very loudly in respect to such misrepresentations. But 
‘¢ The Tribune founded by Horace GREELEY,’’ and edited by much 
smaller men, seems bent chiefly on covering all the ground on both 
sides the fence. The scorn and abuse with which it treated Mr. Voor- 
HEES for his Atlanta speech, shows how little the paper cares for the 
cause which was so dear to Mr. GREELEY, in comparison with the smallest 
partisan advantage. Mr. GREELEY’s old enemy, Zhe Evening Post, still 
continues to retail the neat and dapper maxims which make up the stock 
of Free Trade wisdum. It does not see what the nation can do to 
create a merchant marine, except to offer bounties and subsidies, since 
to lay a tax on the shipping of other nations would be met by retalia- 
tion on their part. Free Traders are as weak in history as they are strong 
in theories. Did 7he Post ever hear of the means by which CROMWELL 
destroyed the Dutch monopoly of the carrying trade and laid the 
foundation of English greatness on the sea? A law adding ten per 
cent. to the duties on foreign goods coming in the ships of any nation 
except that which produced the goods, would help as a beginning of 
protection to American ships, while it would not lay us open to retalia- 
tion of any sort. As matters now stand, we buy products of half the 
world from England and import them in English bottoms. 





THe Newark failure brings to light a very important defect in our 
national banking system, to which attention has been called repeatedly, 
but to no purpose. The law permits country banks to keep their 
reserves on deposit in the banks of certain great cities. This leads 
practically to the collection of our money in a few great centres, es- 
pecially New York. The discount business of the banks, instead of 
being transacted in their own neighborhood, where the directors could 
take proper cognizance of it, is carried on, for the most part, in New 
York. As aconsequence, risks are taken which no one appreciates, 
and by a little skilful lying a cashier can prevent his superiors from 
knowing the actual condition of the bank’s business. In this respect, 
we might learn some useful lessons from the Scotch system. The ad- 
vances upon whichcountry dealers make their purchases in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, are not, as with us, made _ by the banks of the great cities, 
who know little or nothing of those dealers, and who discount their 
notes only on the strength of the endorsement from the houses with 
which they deal. They are made by the country banks, on the joint 
security of bonds signed by three or more merchants or property- 
owners of the locality. ‘The Scotch bank is a genuine local centre of 
credit-advance and circulation. ‘The American country bank is little 
more than a feeder for an intensely centralized monetary system. 

THE new Constitution of Pennsylvania provides that the ballots shall 
be marked with the number of the order in which they are received, 
and that the same number shall be placed opposite to the voter’s name 
in the voting list of the precinct or district. This is meant to guar- 
antee an honest count, as the ballot of each voter can be identified, 
and he can swear whether or not it has been altered. This provision 
of the Constitution was much opposed, because it seemed to cast aside 
that ancient fetch, the secrecy of the ballot-box. Our _ politicians 
seem determined to prevent any such mischief as was feared by the 
opponents of this provision. The ballot-boxes are deposited after 
the election in vaults in the building which contains the Mayor’s 
office. There seem to be several sets of them, and when any set is 
needed for an election the law prescribes how and by whom the ballots 
it contains shall be destroyed. Since the election of February last, there 
have been pending several contests for seats in the City Councils. Those 
who went to the vaults to procure ballot-boxes for the election at the 
b: ginning of this month, seem to have resolved to destroy the evidence 
upon which those cases depended. They passed by the older ballot-boxes 
of those districts and took those which contained the ballots of the 
February elections. This fact came out when the Court sent for the 
boxes in question. It now appears that improper persons had access 
to the vaults, and that the ballots were taken and destroyed without 
any reference to the requirements of the law. As access to the vaults 
belongs legally to the Mayor and to the Recorder, we hope that Mayor 
Kine will cause this matter to be probed to the bottom. He can have 
no interest, as every one knows, in defeating the ends of justice in 
these cases; but he owes it to the public and himself to let in daylight 
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upon those vaults. Of course, the desiiuction of this so:t of evidence 
does not prevent the prosecution of the claims in question. But it 
makes ita much more tedious and expensive busines:, by requiring 
that every citizen of the district shall come iito court and swar for 
whom he voted. And, as the suit may be p:olonged in this way over 
the whole period for which the councilmen in question have been 
elected, the destruction of the ballots may leave the sitting councilmen 
in possession, in defiance of all right, until the end of the term. It 
looks like a job of the worst sort. 


In 1852, the Pope divided England into Roman Catholic dioceses, 
and appoited over each a bishop of the Latin obedience. Thereupon, 
Joun But made a terrible disturbance. 
no other significance than a reasonable provision for the care of the growing 
body of Roman Catholics in England, was represented as the invasion of 
England bya toreign power, and the violation of the Queen’s prerogative. 
Meetings of detunciation were held in every part of the kingdom, 
and the Liberal Ministry, headed by Lord Jonn RusseLL, brought in 
the famous and utterly ridiculous ‘‘ Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Act,’’ to 
forbid the new bishops ‘o bear their new titles. Since then, that Act 
has been repealed, and the Roman Catholics may call their bishops 
whatever they please ; but the recollection of that silly excitement still 
lingers as that of a thing which had better never have been. Mr. 
GLADSIONE will hardly care to reprint the speeches which he made 
during that excitement. Rumor credits him with negotiating for the 
appointment of a Papal nuncio, to reside in London, to maintain 
friendly relations between the English Crown and that Papal Curia 
which, ten years ago, was Mr GLADSTONE’sS Jdéte noir. The same au- 
thority says that the Pope is not quite so prompt in acceding to the 
proposal as had been expected. Afterall, the old gentleman has to 
consider his constituents in the matter, who are not the Engiish, but 
the Irish. And the Irish bishops are far from favor ible to the proposal. 
A nunciature in London would embarrass them in their relations to the 
Pope. It might suit the English very well in their efforts to use the 
Pope to manage the Irish. But it would not suit the Irish at all to 
be so managed; and even the more loyal bishops do not want to 
see the credit of their loyal services transferred to an official in London. 
So England will have to wait for her nuncio. 


THE new French Ministry already feels the thorns in its way. ‘The 
ambassadors at Berlin and St. Petersburg have resigned, as have several 
lesser officials, because of the appointment of M. Bert. The subordi- 
nate in that Minister’s department, who has hitherto managed mat- 
ters with the churches, has left his post, rather than serve under 
this new superior, and a Protestant has taken his place. The substi- 
tution of a Radical Republican for the Imperialist who has been serving 
as Governor of the Bank of France, has pulled down the price of bank 
shares. The Communists have placarded the walls with ‘‘ Death to 
speculators !’’—a hint at the way in which M. Gamsperra and his set 
have made their fortunes. Altogether, the honeymoon which follows 
the opening of a new Administration has a vinegary flavor. The 
truth is that the new Ministry is nothing more than a set of M. Gam- 
BETTA’S personal friends and associates in journalism. I is chara: ter- 
ized by no marked ability and it commands no respect. Its compvusi 
tion has given the Senate courage to offer a much bolder resistance thai: 
wou'!d have been possible witha really strong Administration. We pre 
dict for it a short life aid not a merry one. 

As to the commercial treaty, even the English begin to see that M. 
GaMBETTA has no economic principles, and that he will io just what 
the Chamber of Deputies require of him. If the Protectionists are as 
firm and united as they were a year ago, then M. GamBetta will dis- 
cover that the maintenance of the woollen and cotton duties is neces- 
sary to the peace and welfare of France. If not, he will yield them to 
Sir CHAKLES DILKE. 


AFTER all, Prince BisMARCK’s defeat at the polls has proved to be a 
very tulcrable kind of victory. Tie Emperor’s speech in opening the 
Reichstag showed that the Chancellor had plucked up heart. It an- 
nounced the insurance of workingmen and the tobacco monopoly as 


Anarrangement which had no | 





parts 6° a pr grime which the Government meant to carry out with- 


| out fail, and when the election of a President of the Reichstag came off 


the Conservatives and the Catholics secured the choice of their candi- 
date by a very handsome majority. Boih these parties have adopted 
the Chancellor’s programme as their own, and together they have 
secured a working majority,—a fact hardly reconcilable with the 
election returns as telegraphed. Perhaps they have the co-operation of 
those National Liberals who refused to join the Secessionists in opposing 
Prince BisMARcK. This result gives us avery qualified satisfaction. It 
means, on the one hand, the postponement of genuine Parliamentary 
Government in Germany, and the maintenance of a system of Chan- 
cellorism not quite unlike French Imperialism. On the other hand, it 
means the end of the intolerant and intolerable war upon the Catholic 
Church in Germany, which is a clear gain to civilization. 


THE reforms attempted in Russia by the Muscovite party now ‘n 
power begin with a measure for the regulation and restraint of the vodka, 
or potato-brandy, traffic in the Russian villages. Vodka is the curse of 
all Eastern Europe. It isa highly unpleasant and unwholesome but 
very cheap and quickly intoxicating drink. The peasant of Silesia, 
Poland or Russia can secure a thorough intoxication for a few cents. 
He flies to it as his refuge from the sordid a d cheerless monotony of 
his existence. It is his substitute for art, literature, religion, and what- 
ever else gives color and interest to life. Since the emancipation of 
the serfs, the consumption of this poison has spread with fearful 
rapidity, and the peasants have been much deteriorated, both morally 
and physically, by its use. The Government have done well to turn 
their attention to it; but what is needed is an indirect yet efficient 
remedy, to which the Muscovite party are little inclined. We mean 
the abolition of communism from the mzyr, so that the individual peasant 
will have a motive to save, and improve his condition. At present, he 
knows that no amount of toil! and self-denial will put him in a better 
position than the laziest peasant of the village. He will have to pay 
their taxes and keep them through the winter if he works hard and 
lets the vodka alone ; so, in self-defence against their calculating lazi- 
ness, he drinks and loafs as much as the rest do. What Russia needs 
worst of all is that great maxim of the civil law by which Rome has - 
revolutionized the tenure of property throughout Western Europe and 
its colonies,—‘‘ emo tn communtone invitus detineri potest.’’ But, un- 
fortunately, the Muscovites believe in landcommunism, and will do 
their best to preserve it. 


A CHAPTER OF COTTON HISTORY. 


FREE TRADE contemporary has been telling its readers 
A the meaning to the recent protest from English manufacturers 
against the retention of a very low duty on cottons imported into 
Christian charity obliges us to assume that the writer of 
At any rate, the 


India. 
this account is profoundly ignorant of the facts. 
story is worth retelling. 

The English went to India to buy cottons. It was mainly the 
demand for this class of goods in Europe which led Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Portuguese and Dutchmen to line the coast of the 
peninsula with their « factories,” which were not, as the word now 
means, manufactories, but armed houses of trade, where European 
agents bought up these goods for export. Whole provinces of the 
country were so busy with this manufacture, that nearly every 
man, woman and child of the population was engaged in it. Deccan 
numbered its cotton-looms by the myriad, and was the Indian 
Manchester, The fabrics were frequently of the most wonderful 
fineness and beauty. Some were so fine, that a lady’s dress could 
be drawn through her finger-ring. Calico, so called from Calicut 
or Calcutta, was, a century ago, the finest and most costly of 
fabrics. The Indian spinner wrought these wonders with a loom 
older than the invasion of Alexander, rude beyond description, and 
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! 
placed several feet under ground to secure that degree of dampness | 
which is so necessary in the treatment of this staple. 

Out of those armed factories went out the men who overthrew 
the native rulers and created the British Empire in India. Had 
the English done no more than destroy native rule, they might 
have left India a prosperous country. But they destroyed native 
industry as well. Northern England had formed the ambition to 
become the centre of cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving. It had 
no special advantages for the purpose. Nothing in the resources | 
of the country pointed it out as the scene of such an industry, | 
Nothing but protective and even prohibitory tariffs could enable | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to meet the Indian competition through 
the incipient stages of the manufacture. The Government enacted 
those tariffs, Down to 1819, every piece of plain cotton imported 
from the East to England paid sixty-seven per cent. duty, while 
the importation of printed cottons was absolutely prohibited. 

The ingenuity of the English people seconded these Govern- 
meutal efforts. First came JAMEs Watts, with his steam-engine. 
Then ARKWRIGHT showed how to use the new giant to the best ad- 
vantage in the factory system. The power-loom, the spinning- 
jenny, the mule, each helped to revolutionize the business. All | 
these inventions followed the tariff; all that specially relates to | 
cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving would have been impossible | 
but for the tariff. ‘They were parts of the steps by which a great | 
protected industry naturalized itself in England. 

Meanwhile, the English had been conquering India inch by | 
inch, sometimes in open battle, more often by the gradual and di- | 
plomatic process of annexing protected States. By the opening of 
the century, the greater part of the peninsula was under her con- 
trol. Asa thing of course, she threw open the new acquisitions to 
the trade of her own merchants. Bengal cottons paid sixty-seven 
per cent. duties at Liverpool ; Manchester cottons entered Calcutta | 
free of duty. As the last expiring cry of the India manufacture, | 
we heara plea for equality through the remission of the Eng- | 
lish duty. The poor boon was refused. Not until the English fac- 
tory system was completely organized, and the last fear of Indian 
competition was gone, did Manchester favor the remission of the | 
duties and begin to preach Free Trade. 


In the meantime, America had begun to supplant India as a | 
producer of raw cotton. The great resource of the South in | 
Colonial times was the production of indigo. During the War of | 
Independence, the English had taken steps to create their source | 
of supply in Bengal, where they made it, like opium, a sort of Gov- 
ernment monopoly. When the war ended, the South had nothing 
to do. They looked about for a new staple, and fixed on cotton. 
It had been grown to some extent in a dilettante way, as had silk; 
but we had been buying from the West Indies our supply to make 
lamp-wicks and the like. The country, at once, on the re- 
quest of the South, imposed a protective duty on foreign cotton, | 
and adhered to it, in spite of the protests of a few manufac- 
turers. Cotton proved growable on a large scale in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, to the great happiness of their people. As in Eng- | 
land, invention confirmed what protection began. A Yankee 
schoolmaster in Georgia was struck with the rudeness and imper- 
fection of the methods used to separate the seed from the fibre, 
and invented the cotton-gin, by which the economical handling of 
the staple in large quantities became possible, just as the English | 
inventions had made possible its manufacture in great quantities, | 
and at small cost. Our gain was India’s loss,—a loss far more than | 
balancing her gain of the indigo business. England began to look 
to America, and not to either the East or West Indies, for the 
bulk of her supply, and the constant improvement of the American 
product gave us the command of the market. 








India did not cease altogether to grow, spin and weave cotton. | 
Relics of the great industry still lingered on her soil. Here and | 


. tion to protect Indian cottons,—quite the reverse, 


there, a native princely house still asked for the wonderful fabrics, 
which Manchester could not supply, as the favored garments of the 
senanas. But all this was merely a survival. In most places, the 
very tradition of the manufacture died out. The vyo¢ wore around 
his loins a str p of cotton cloth grown by slave labor in Georgia, 
spun and woven in Manchester, and carried more than half around 
the globe to a people whose cotton fabrics had defied all competi- 
tion. The busiest manufacturing people of the world were re- 
duced to a monotonous agriculture. The only other trade was 
that of the usurer. Deccan became a wilderness, and the sound of 
the shuttle ceased from the land. As a consequence, India be- 


came the land of famines. Her people had to risk all their labor 


on a single industry, and when the rains failed and the crops did 
not come they had nothing to fall back on except their silver or- 
naments. They lay down and died, not by hundreds, but by the 
million. That the peninsula has grown steadily poorer under 
British rule, is a fact which her rulers themselves are obliged to 
confess. Mr. Hunter, who knows the country better than any 
other living man, protests against the idea that India is a wealthy 
country, and confesses that the raising a revenue sufficient for its 
government isa matter of increasing difficulty. Lord Mayo, who 
knew India better than any other of her recent Governors-General, 
pointed to the incidence of taxation on the natives as a cause of 
permanent discontent and growing trouble. 


In 1858, when the English Crown superseded the East India 
Company, this trouble about raising sufficient revenue had long 
been felt. The country which prospered under the reckless and 
wasteful government of its native princes, had become too poor to 
pay expenses under the just and peaceful rule of the European. 
In making up the financial budget, it was thought possible to 
relieve the frightful pressure of direct taxation by a duty on im- 
ports. As none of the articles which pay the customs duties of 
England are imported into India except for British use, some 
others must be chosen. The framers of the budget fixed on cot- 
ton goods, and imposed some thirty per cent. There was no inten- 
The authors of 
the duty were Englishmen and Free Traders, They had no inten- 
tion to recreate the cotton business in India by the methods which 
had fostered cotton growing in the South and cotton manufacturing 
in England. And, as no such effect was intended, none such fol- 
lowed. Yet, when Mr. Wilson, of /e Fevnomist, came to Indiaas 
Finance Minister, very soon after the suppression of the rebellion 


| of 1857, these cotton duties were the first to take his attention. 


He reduced them to a very nominal figure, some fifteen or twenty 
per cent. ad valorem, and at this they have remained ever since. 

It was not until much later that the cotton manufacture be- 
gan to revive in Bengal, and it owes its revival to a very different 
set of circumstances. Our own civil war caused a revival of cotton 
growing, but the staple proved so much inferior to the American 
as to occasion us no apprehension. It was far below the grade 
produced in India when the cotton business was alive. Nothing 
but the wholesale blundering of the English government of India 
could have brought India to the front again as a maker of cottons. 


When the English Crown took possession of India in 1858, the 
watchword was improvement. India was to be covered with public 
works, and the English were to get the profits. The Indian Gov- 
ernment borrowed large sums in London, either directly or by 
guaranteeing the dividends of Indian railroads. Most of this 
money was expended in England in buying iron rails, tools, and the 
like. These heavy and bulky articles were carried around the 
Cape to a country with vast areas of iron on its surface, vast areas 
of coal a few feet below it, and labor running to waste for want of 
employment. British profit, rather than the advantage of India, 
was considered throughout. The roads were made, the canals 
dug, the works constructed ; but, with few exceptions, they do not 
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pay. The Indian Government has to pay the interest and the 
guaranteed dividends in gold in London. It has to sell drafts on 
Calcutta for the purpose. As a consequence, Indian exchange 
is so cheap that it no longer pays to export goods of any class to 
India. There are more than enough drafts to pay for all the im- 
ports from India; and to extract from India the money to pay for large 
exports would be as good as impossible. It is this, much rather 
than the duties on British cottons, which has helped Bengal to re- 
sume the cotton manufacture. These duties are a help, but the 
chief protection is found in the London rate of exchange on Cal- 
cutta, which discourages exports to India. 
the duties, and wants their removal immediately. Calcutta finan- 
ciers reply: “ We cannot do without them. We cannot make our 
accounts square. They are not protective in intention. They can- 
not give much protection in fact. If Bengal is spinning and weav- 
ing cotton, it must be because of her natural advantages for the 
manufacture.” But M-»nchester has only one answer. From the 
heights of her unselfish, cosmopolitan humanitarianism, she replies : 
“The duties must go!” 

Perhaps they will. But, if the pressure of China, with the moral 


credit impaired, their political contests made to turn upon the 


Manchester groans over | 


aid extended by America, puts an end to so much of the revenue | 
| conceded that, ifany taxes are retained at all, it shall be some part 


from opium as is derived from the traffic forced upon China, then 
the post of Finance Minister for India will be no easy one. 
need the cotton duties and a great many other duties to pay his 
way. The policy which has ruined India for English advantage is 
rapidly making the English government of India a financial im- 
possibility. 


SHALL WE RESTORE THE FINANCES OF THE STATES ? 
HE reduction of the national revenues being conceded,—since 
st they are greatly in excess, not only of the Government's 
present needs, but, prospectively, of the debts which will become 
payable,—it is also conceded that taxation may now be reduced. 
(The theory that taxes should continue to be imposed, simply be- 
cause they are not difficult to collect, will, it may be assumed, not 
stand the test ofexamination.) With these points agreed on, we 
may come toa consideration of what is really one of the most in- 
teresting features in this whole subject, and one which, viewed from 
a practical standpoint, is of the highest importance. This is, in 
brief, the opportunity of completely restoring the fabric of State 
credit throughout the Union. This opportunity is really at hand. 
It remains to be seen whether the wisdom and _ patriotism of Con- 
gress are great enough to deal promptly and successfully with it. 

Fortunately, the problem is of the simplest character in its 
essential particulars, The facts are these: 

1. The revenues of the United States, in great part derived 
from internal taxation, are enormously redundant, 

2. This taxation, as far asthe United States is concerned, will 
therefore be immediately reduced and ultimately abolished. 

3. The opportunity thus occurs of using, in part at least, this ele- 
ment in the taxable strength of the people to rebuild, in a special 
and effectual manner, the finances of the States. 

This is the simple statement of the chief facts. None of them 
are deniable. Since July Ist, the reduction of national debt, owing 
to the excess of revenue, has been at the rate of one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions of dollars a year. Yet all the debt now pay- 
able or to become payable can be fully provided for, with revenues 
reduced to at least a hundred millions per annum, It is evident, 
therefore, that the United States may and should greatly diminish 
or entirely abolish, the war system of internal taxation. No reason 
exists for continuing it, There can be but one excuse for a tax,— 
the need of the revenue it yields,- and this has practically ceased to 
exist, with regard to the United States internal taxes. But, at 
the same time, the needs of the States are great—in many cases 
they are pressing. The finances of some are disordered, their 





He will | 


alleged impossibility of meeting their obligations. The logic of 
such a situation is evident, It is now practicable to cease drawing 
into the national Treasury this enormous stream of revenues, and 
to use it as a grand credit fund which shall so ease all burdens upon 
the shoulders of the States, that they may, without difficulty, pay 
every honest debt, maintain their systems of education with vigor, 
and otherwise discharge every duty demanded of them. 

It has been shown by statistics furnished from the Bureau of 
internal Revenue, that the collection of internal taxes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1881, were $135,225,902. One hundred 
millions of this, it is substantially agreed, is not needed by the 
Government,—or, let us say, three-fourths of the whole. Now, of 
this which is unneeded, a small part is a product of taxes which 
are intolerable and which must be abolished—the several forms of 
bank taxes, the stamps on checks, matches, “ proprietary ” articles, 
etc. But by far the greater part comes from spirits, fermented 
and brewed liquors, and tobacco. (For the year ending June 30th, 
1880, when the total internal revenue collections amounted to 
$131,531,585.46, that partof this sum derived from liquors and 
tobacco was $112,885,451.71.) In dealirg with the subject, it is 


of these. There isa general demand that, while the war taxation 


is continued in any shape, it shall be in the form of taxes upon 


liquor, or on tobacco, or both. 
Understanding, then, the fact that, if there isany need of the na- 


' tional Government for any part of these taxes, it 1s but a small one, 
_ we may estimate more precisely the possibilities contained in this 





situation. If the United States should collect from liquors and to- 
bacco but one-third of the amount now collected from them, (say, 
thirty-five to forty millions of dollars per annum,) its needs would 
be fully met, even if the reduction of the national debt is to be 
effected as rapidly as the several classes of bonds fall due.- This 
would leave seventy to eighty millions of dollars of taxes now col- 
lected,—and, as it is declared, collected cheaply, easily, and without 
hardship to the people,—to be applied to State account. What 
would be left undone by the States, which they ought to do, were 
such sums now placed at their disposal ? 

Of the total amount of internal revenue collected in the last fiscal 
year, $135,225,902, the sums drawn from the several States were as 
follows: 

Alabama, $1 30,651; Arkansas, $132,096; California, $3,613,390; 
Colorado, $215,051 ; Connecticut, $579,690; Delaware, $311,066; 
Florida, $254,889; Georgia, $364,133; Illinois, $25,784,681 ; In- 
diana, $7,281,253; lowa, $923,776; Kansas, $239,527; Kentucky, 
$8,719,162; Louisiana, $760,618; Maine, $82,457; Maryland, 
$2,483,463; Massachusetts, $2,699,681; Michigan, $1,787,275 ; 
Minnesota, $445,140; Mississippi, $96,122 ; Missouri, $6,470,349 ; 
Nebraska, $962,064 ; Nevada, $53,421; New Hampshire, $309,720 ; 
New Jersey, $4,873,676; New York, $17,233,267; North Caro- 
lina, $2,476.440; Ohio, $19,295,825; Oregon, $85,004; Pennsyl- 
vania, $7,669,214; Rhode Island, $209,079; South Carolina, 
$135,007; Tennessee, $1,146,763; Texas, $248,635; Vermont, 
$53,145; Virginia, $6,063,105; West Virginia, $452,596; Wis- 
consin, $2,910,095. 

It will be seen that the payments by many States whose 
finances are or lately have been disordered, are very large. Vir- 
ginia, for instance, has yielded to the general treasury over six 
millions of dollars! The very statement of this fact is amazing. 
Virginia yields such a sum annually to the United States, and yet 
is declared insolvent! Her political parties divide and contend 
over questions of how small a percentage of the State debt they 
shall undertake to pay, and yet this one year’s revenue sent to the 
coffers at Washington is one-fourth—certainly one-fifth,—of the en- 
tire principal of that indebtedness! They could wipe it out 
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altogether in five years with such a revenue as now goes away to the 
United States from sources of revenue existing within their State 
limits! Does any arg::ment need to be built upon this simple state- 
ment of facts ? 

It is, perhaps, impracticable at present to leave the States to 
tax their liquors and tobacco for themselves. Some doing it, others 
might find in that fact a reason for not doing it. Even if all wished 
to impose a tax, its rates and the efficiency of its collection would 
be difficult to equalize. And if it be yielded that the United States 
shall retain for the present a part of these taxes, in order to swell 
her revenues to an extent sufficient to rapidly wipe out the debt, it 
is plain that whatever advantage is given the States from the reve- 
nue of liquors and tobacco must be now done by means of the 
national Government’s official machinery. Let a plan, then, be 
matured for this. Let it therein be provided : 

1. That the surplus of revenue derived from liquors and tobacco 
(say, all over $3,250,000 per month,) be paid to the States in which 
the surplus has been collected, each State receiving back its own 
money, less the amount retained at Washington. 

2. That this fund shall be used by the States, first, for the liqui- 
dation of their over-due debt ; second, for the maintenance of public 
schools, and for no other purpose, until these have been fully pro- 
vided for. 

A carefully drawn Act of Congress would be necessary, of 
course, to carry out in detail these general provisions, and respon- 
sive legislation would be required from the States that availed them- 
selves of the plan. But it cannot be said that there is any real 
obstacle in the way. The opportunity is great. There may be for 
States like Virginia a fund made available which will restore their 
finances to solvency, and for other States, like Pennsylvania, such 
relief given to the tax-paying ability of the people as will enable 
them to meet and master the problems of municipal taxation. 
And for any State, whether its present financial needs be great or 
small, there are two obviously sound and satisfactory elements in 
the measures here proposed : 

1, The revenues thus to be placed in their treasuries are 
not a bounty handed down by the general Government, but a tax 
drawn within their own limits from the pockets of their own people, 
and now unneeded by the national treasury. 

2. These revenues, thus made to relieve the tax-paying 
abilities of the people, are drawn, easily and effectively, from objects 
which it is generally agreed should be at the head of the taxable lists, 
If they are available to so great an extent for purposes of taxation, 
and can be made tv yield so great a revenue, other objects now taxed 
might be in whole or in part relieved, and the ability of the peo- 


ple to sustain taxation would thus be wisely and economically. 


drawn upon. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY—WHAT THERE IS OF IT, 


F the recent report of the Naval Advisory Board is correct, the 
] navy itself, in the form of servic cable ships, is quite out of 
proportion to the ponderous Navy Department. This report is 
summarily quoted as saying that “ we have only twenty-one ships- 
of-war that are either now efficient or worth repairing,” and “ it is 
necessary to build at once forty-one ships of various classes,” — 
namely, two of fifty-three hundred tons each, to steam fifteen knots 
an hour: six of forty two hundred tons each, to steam fourteen knots ; 
thirteen of thirty-five hundred tons each, to make thirteen knots ; 
and twenty gunboats, of seven hundred and seventy tons each, 
making ten knots. The cost is estimated at $31,000,000, and 
when these are built “ we will have sixty-two vessels of all classes,” 
if we do not lose the twenty-one we now have by inexorable de- 
cay creeping on them while these new ones are being built. The 
committee should have informed us whether we are to lament the 
loss of a navy on suddenly waking up to the subject, or whether 
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we are not fortunate in finding a Navy Department ready built, 
to which we have now only to add a navy to suit. 


The official records published within the year give a consider- 
able list of vessels as yet in existence ; five “ first-rates,” of forty-six 
hundred tons’ displacement and over ; twenty-seven “ second-rates,”’ 
of twenty-one hundred tons and over; twenty-nine “ thirderates,”’ 
and six “fourth-rates.” All these, except the “ fourth-rates,” are 
iron screw steamers, and they number sixty-seven in all. Besides 
these, there are twenty-two wooden sailing ships, from forty-two 
hundred and fifty tons down; sixteen iron-clad vessels, of which 
several are over twenty hundred tons, and twenty-seven steam 
tuzs, some of them quite powerful. It is probable that this com- 
mission ignores the wooden vessels and the iron-clads altogether, 
since the fleet they propose to build corresponds with the list of 
screw steamers in size and classification. We infer, therefore, that 
the twenty-one vessels recognized as valuable are among the 
largest screw steamers, although the iron-clads—also screw steam- 
ers,—may furnish some of them. The larger vessels, being more 
comfortable for ornamental cruising, are better taken care of, prob- 
ably. The idea of the commission is “ to have a navy of swift iron 
cruisers, and to defer, for the present, the building of iron-clads.” 
It is expected that eight years’ time will be required to so rebuild 
the navy, which will, therefore, only require an expenditure of 
about $4,000,000 yearly. 

A\t the outset, this proposition has a favorable showing, and if 
six or eight first-class vessels of heavy tonnage, making thirteen 
to fifteen knots per hour, could be put afloat each year, the coun- 
try could well afford the cost. But they certainly could not be 
built at the Government yards without a complete reform of the 
methods there in use. The time required would be twice or three 
times too great, and the cost in equal proportion, The purchase 
of materials and the employment of labor at the public yards have 
become political perquisites, and the abuse is beyond present con- 
trol. Money enough is annually expended to maintain the navy 
in respectable repair ; but at the regular navy-yards it is only in 
part paid for actual services, or, rather, only very slight services 
are rendered by those who get the pay. Enterprising private 
builders can be invited to compete for vessels of well-defined char- 
acter, to be built under the directions of a naval officer, if desired. 
And, as no one doubts that good ships would so be built, Con- 
gress might make the trial with four or six vessels without delay. 


As to the general question, the country needs and must have a 
navy. It would be agreeable to us to hope that, if undefended and 
unprepared for defence, our neighboring nations would forbear 
from insulting or injuring us; but such neglect is neither creditable 
nor safe. It can only be excused on the ground of inability to 
build vessels such as other nations build. Even the Dominion of 
Canada is coming out with steam lines to Brazil, and it is said that 
the fishery question is again causing irritation on the part of the 
coast provinces which did not get enough of the $5.000,000, and 
whose people will never rest until our fishermen are driven from 
their waters and tney have both all the fish and all the markets, 
In any case, our naval nakedness is a disgrace, and we may well 
fear any enemy rich enough to send torpedves to our ports in tow 
of tugs or fishing-boats. Our magnificent naval personnel, with its 
long roll of admirals, commodores and captains, etc., on the active 
and retired lists, and the executive department, with a Secretary 
and some fifteen powerful bureaux, appear strangely out of place, 
if there are but twenty-one vessels fit to go to sea. Inthe matter 
of officers, able seamen, contractors and cadets, there is certainly 
nothing wanting ; and the money to maintain all these is a per- 
manent appropriation under existing laws. If the imposing list of 
vessels named in the official reports has only a nominal existence, 


as this commission now reports, it is an urgent necessity to build - 


at least a part of the forty-one new vessels proposed. 
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occurring, involving quite as much distress to those whom they befall 
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WEEKLY NOTES. he had been literary editor of that journal. A brother of Dr. Mac- 


& LETTER-WRITER io the London ines recently advocated, | **™ the cdterafitatguent’s Airey, of Pe. 

£. with much ability, the establishment of a national accident fund. | —— 

He points out that cases of fatal accident and calamity are constantly | Ir must cause a smile to observe that the Free Trade newspapers are 
gravely announcing the discovery of an enormous mare’s rest in the 
as great disasters, —such as we have recently had in Michigan; but, in- | proposition to reduce the internal revenue taxes. ‘It is plain,’’ they 
asmuch as the volume of calamity is not great enough to attract much | declare, ‘that this is but a trick ; the Protectionists want taxes low in 
notice, the suffering passes unheeded. On the other hand, it hasseveral | order to keep import duties high.”? The comedy in this is the suppo 
times happened, as in the case of the Lancashire cotton famine, that @ | sition that it is a remarkable piece of discovery. There cain be no 
sum vastly in excess of the requirements has been subscribed, and difti- | question, certainly, that the friends of American industry always desire 
culty has arisen as to the disposal of the surplus. Here, too, the crea- | the maintenance of such duties on imports as will be protective, while 
tion of a permanent fund for such purposes is very desirable, and would | they are always opposed to the imposition of unnecessary internal taxa- 
save a vast deal of trouble when a great calamity comes. The fund | tion. But there are people who would rather maintain taxes on our 
should be in the hands of one of the leading trust companies, subject | own people, in order that the products of foreign manufucturers may 
to the cheque of three of the trustees of the fund. One great advantage | 


| pay low duties and come freely into their markets ; to these folks the 
of a permanent relief fund of this kind would be that it would, if | position of the Protectionis’s is a continual cause of wonder and 


placed in thoroughly trustworthy hands, probably belargely augmented | worry, Leaving the whole subject to the people, we have no doubt 

by bequests. Another advantage would bethe promptitude with which | what their judgment on it will be. Senator VoorHEEs, Senator HEN- 

it would extend aid. . There would be no forming of committees, no | pricks and Speaker RANDALL are also among those who have had their 

waiting for subscriptions. A big cheque would be forthcoming on the | minds fully illuminated, and the New York Suz, dealing with the folly 

mortrow of the calamity. _ of Mr. Warrerson, of the Louisville Courter-Journal, pointedly and 
a — positively says : 

‘L ILLUSTRATION ”’ gives in a recent number a portrait, with an inter- | « The truth is that the large majority of American voters are earnestly in favor of 
esting account, of ALPHONSE DauDET, whose novels—“‘ Kings in Exile ’’ | protection t» American industry; and any political party which goes in frankly and 
and ‘* The Nabob,’’—have been read with interest here. Born in 1840, | earnestly in opposition to that sentiment, goes in to be beaten. What sort of a show 
at Nimes, he began his career at sixteen, as instructor at the College would a Democratic party make at the polls after it had driven off Mr. VoorHEErs 
of Alsis, and a year later reached Paris with a volume of poems, which and Mr. RANDALL, and cut loose from Indiana as well as Pennsylvania ?” 
were published. ‘Three years after that he became secretary to the 
Duc DE Morny, whom he so graphically depicts in ‘‘ The Nabob.”’ 
Whilst with the Duke, he published, at his own expense, ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Little Red Hat.’’ It did not sell, and involved him in money 
troubles. One morning, to the horror of the young secretary, a war- | The amounts thus stolen are asserted to be very large. In the case of 
rant reached the Duke’s private office attaching the salary of the secre- | one tax-payer, the Girard Life and Trust Company, the sum is placed 
tary. The man with the hand of steel in velvet glove summoned the | at several thousands of dollars. This money was sent to the Tax Office, 
trembling secretaryg who scarce dared to raise his eyes tothat marble face, | but never reached the Treasury. Investigation of the matter has been 
and a polite interview followed, which ended in Daupet’s leaving the | made by Mr. Hunter, and by the City Controller, Mr. Parrisov, aided 
ducal service. His Grace little thought for what a famous portrait he | by a sub-committee of the Committee of One Hundred; but it does 
had been sitting. Dauber then threw himself into active literary life | not yet clearly appear upon whom precisely the responsibility is to rest. 
in Paris, and to-day he stands at the apex of his fame, both as a novelist | This will be ascertained, however, if prosecutions are pushed as they 
and a dramatist. should be and must be ; 1n the meantime, it isenough to know that the 
general belief of corruption which has been ‘covered up’”’ and kept 
from view by ‘‘ ring’’ methods has had ample justification. ‘The issues for 
the election of municipal officers in February are being rapidly made 
up, and if the result is not a general clearing out of the political rats 
that prey on the public substance it will be both surprising and dis 
creditable. 


Ir is now discovered that the Tax Office of Philadelphia in time past 
—previous to the administration of the present Receiver of Taxes, Mr. 
HuNrTER,—has been systematically plundered of money paid in as taxes. 


THE conference of a number of prominent members of the Inde- 
pendent—or the anti-‘‘ machine,’’—wing of the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia, last week, has given rise to a considerable 
amount of comment and to some criticism. The ‘‘ machine’’ people 
apparently think it less dangerous than another such break as that re- 
cently headed by Mr. Wo re, and rely serenely upon their own ability ee a iE ERE 


to command, whenever they wish, one hundred and twenty-six delegates WHAT IS AND WHAT Is NOT «“ MALARIA.” 
in the State convention—that body being full when it has two hundred 


" conference was the more remarkable in tha t tw , : 
— Mert _ wotinn dct ‘ vison WoLFeE in ee What it Means and How Avoided.”’ By Joseph F. Edwards, M. 
of the gentlemen pres ‘ieee ees ?* | D. Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia,) are to pres:nt to the non-profes- 
It showed that the Independent sentiment was strong in men who did | sional publica definite idea of the meaning of the term malaria, to 
not regard Mr. Wo re’s bolt as justifiable, but who are as determined as | point out the conditions necessary for the production of the various 


himself to work for the emancipation of the party from the control of | atmospheric poisons classed as malarial, to indicate the different mani- 


: . : - | festations of ill-health to which these poisons give rise, and the pre- 
mt * rin managers. All were agreed that the removal of : : : S.§ ’ pre 
Its present 8 8 © cautions that must be taken to avoid their evil effects. 


‘machine ”’ control, and the free expression of popular feeling and There is probably no medical term so frequently employed, vaguely 
opinion, is all that 1s needed for the regeneration of the party in this | and incorrectly, as ‘‘malaria-’’ Many phys.cians, with the sanction 
State. The committee which Senator LEE, as chairman, was instructed | that always pertains to a long-established custom, use the word synony- 
to appoint, is to seek this result simply, and any further steps are left mously with marsh miasm, and restrict the group of malarial diseases 
ety deeaianaians alte tintin. to those affections produced only by a poison generated in low-lying, 
to P marshy ground ; namely, intermittent fever,—usually called ‘ chills and 
fever,’’—remittent fever, neuralgia in which the attacks of pain occur 
THe death of Dr. RoperT SHELTON MACKENZIE, a well-known ——— pe otige a peculiar nama a a by 
a Ae 5 ; sallowness of tne skin, impoverishment of the bloo oss of flesh and 

author and CrHIC, took place - Philadelphia tas Monday. Dr. Mac- strength, and usually stieuiied by enlargement of one of the abdominal 
KENZIE was born in County Limerick, Ireland, in 1808, and came to organs,—the spleen,—and occasionally by dropsy. Others extend the 
America forty-four years later. The University of Glasgow, in 1832, | application of the word, and refer the causation, not only of the dis- 
gave him the degree of LL.D., and the University of Oxford, in 1844, | eases just mentioned, but of typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
granted him D.C.L. His work, both abroad and here, had covered a | $0 0”) f0 malaria, though it is quite impossible to imagine that all of 


. 7 : : ae . sie these affections depend upon the same cause, since they differ so 
wide range, including, besides much original production, the editing markedly in their epungeiele aad in the morbid changes rit produce 


of many standards in literature, From 1857; when Zhe Press of this | in the body. Following this example, it has become common for peo- 
city was established by Colonel Forney, until within the last two years, | ple generally to attribute an attack of illness, especially when 


“THE objects of this very cleverly written little book (‘‘ Malaria : 
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accompanied byan increase of surface temperature, to malaria, in the same 
way that they attribute other attacks to cold, exposure, or bil:ousness, 
and with even a more confused notion of the nature of the supposed 
cause. 

As pointed out by Dr. Edwards, the word ma/aria is derived from the 
two words ma/aria, aud means literally bad air. There are many sources 
of bad orimpureair; for example, the exhalations ‘rom the human body, 
the products of the decomposition of animal or vegetable tissues, and 
the gaseous substances generated in the manufacture of many materials 
necessary to civilized life. Air thus contaminated is unfit to support 
healthy existence, and those who breathe it must consequently suffer 
from ill-he Ith. If therefore, we take the term malaria in its literal 
sense, very many diseases may be assigned to it, and there is little 
objection to this wide application favored by the author of the volume 
before us, provided at the same time there is a thorough recognition 
of the fact that the substances making the air bad are very dissimilar 
in nature and properties, and that one especial alteration must take 
place in normal air for the production of typhoid fever, another for 
sca' let fever or for small-pox ; in other words, that there is one peculiar 
typhoid fever poison or malaria, one scarlet fever malaria, and so for all in- 
fectious diseases ; and unless the particular poison of a given disease is pres- 
ent that disease can never arise. It seems preferable, however, and less con- 
fusing, to confine, as most medical writers do, the term mualaria to the 
marsh poison giving origin to the periodic or malarial fevers, and to 
designate the element of bad air producing any one of the infectious dis- 
eases by the title of the resulting disease ; for instance, the ‘‘ typhoid 
fever poison,’’ or the ‘‘ diphtheritic poison.”’ 

The source of these poisonous elements is the decomposition of 
organic matter, heat and moisture being present as essential conditions. 
In regard to their nature very little is known definitely, although it is 
probable that they are organic germs or spores so minute as to be 
readily suspended in the air, just as are particles of dust so frequently 
seen floating in a bar of sun-light. Thus suspended, they are carried 
from place to place by currents of wind, come in contact with dri:k- 


ing water, with milk, or other food, and are taken into the stomach, or | 


more communly are drawn into the lungs with the inspired air; in 
either case, they are quickly absorbed by the moist and vascular mem- 
brane lining the stomach or lungs, pass into the blood, and are then 
in a position to work their ill effects. 

Recent investigations with the microscope have thrown some light 
upon the appearances and characters of certain disease-germs. Under 
the auspices of the National Board of Health, Professor Wood and Dr. 
H. F. Formad, of Philadelphia, have, within the past year, made 


an elaborate investigation of the diphtheritic contagium. They discov- | 


ered that the membrane deposited in the throats of patients affected 
with diphtheria, and also the blood of such patients and the different 
tissues of the body, contains a multitude of minute living creatures 


called micrococci, which have the appearance of small spheres or | 


jointed rods. The results of inoculation were tested, and it was found 
that when a small piece of diphtheritic membrane or of tissue contain- 
ing mirrococci was inserted beneath the skin of a healthy rabbit the 
symptoms of diphtheria quickly followed ; while the false membrane 
formed on the throat of the poisoned animal, together with its blood 
and tissues generally, contained a multitude of organisms in every way 
identical with those of the inoculation matter. It was found, too, by 
experiments in artificial cultivation, that these micrococci cou'd be 
made to pass through a number of generations, but that they lost their 
virulence after the second generation. Since micrococci which can- 
not be distinguished by the eye from those causing diphtheria are to be 


found in the mucus taken from a case of ordinary inflammation of the | 


throat, and in the coating of a furred tongue, the peculiar character- 
istic which gives the former their virulence has still to be dis: overed ; 
the conditions outside of the body especially favoring the develop- 
ment of active micrococci, and the means to be adopted to destroy 
these, have also to be found out. 

While there is no doubt that the poison of the periodic fevers is 
generated in marshy ground, none of the many observations tending to 
refer these conditions to microscopic vegetable organisms of low grade, 
originating in such localities, are conélusive, although this mode of 
origin is probable. Dr. Salisbury, from a series of investigations made 
more than fifteen years ago in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
attributed the malarial fevers to alga-cells of the species pa/med/a ; more 
recently their production has been attributed to a vegetable organism 
called the Bacillus malaria. Salisbury’s theory has been disproved, 
and, in a report just made to the National Board of Health, Dr. Stern- 
berg shows that there is no evidence to warrant us in ascribing any 
specific properties to the Bac://us malarie. The ultimate nature of the 
malarial poison is consequently still a matter of conjecture. 

If the essential conditions tor the development of malarial poison, 

-namely, vegetable matter to be ‘decomposed, and heat and moisture, 
are present, cases of intermittent or remittent fever will occur spon- 
taneously. 
typhoid fever never occurs spontaneously, but is always due to a dis- 


This is not true of many of the other fevers ; for example, | 


either suspended in the air from a cesspool or sewer, or in drinking water 
contaminated through defective drainage. Nothing is known of the 
characteristics of the typhoid germ, and the same statement may be 
made in regard to the germs or poisons of the other fevers having a 
similar law of origin and propagation, as scarlet fever, variola, measles, 
eriyspelas, ai d so on. 

Though we must look to scientific investigators to isolate and de- 
scribe the various disease-germs, enough is already understood of the 
circumstances under which they are developed to indicate the methods 
of checking their production and of guard ng against the consequences 
of their presence. Knowing the daiger of even a momentary contact 
with a case of small-pox, people diligently shun a voluntary exposure 
and protect themselves from chance contagion by resorting to vaccina- 
tion. Yet the same individuals constantly expose themselves to dis- 
ease-germs emanating from decomposing organic mattersby carelessly 
living in houses improperly ventilated and drained, by being forced to 
walk in streets that are rarely and very imperfectly cleaned, to. breathe 
air containing the waste products of such establishments a° oil refine- 
ries, gas and chemical works, and to drink water «ontaminated through 
defective sewerage. All of these sources of disease can and should be 
abolished. In a city like Philadelphia there can be no excuse for build- 
ing houses in which the system of plumbing is worse than useless, for 
allowing any chance of communication between water-pipes and sew- 
ers, or, to go back still further, for allowing the source of water-supply 
to be polluted by the refuse of mills and by foul streams. Neither is it 
necessary to erect within the limits of the city proper oil refineries or 
gas works, which fill the air with foul gases and make it almost irre- 
spirable. Still more, there is no reason for leaving the cleaning of our 
most ill-paved streets practically to nature in the form of heavy rain- 
falls. In England the subject of dwelling-house drainage is considered 
of enough importance to have legal enactments for its regulation, and 
at present the whole of Great Britain is divided into sanitary districts, 
with a medical officer of health at the head of each. This officer is 
obliged to examine every new buildii.g, and if it is found that the rules 
of hygiene are not being respected he has the authority to point out 
the defects and the remedies, and the power to enforce the adoption 
of the latter. This and other sanitary reforms in England have, within 
a few years, reduced the annual death-rate from eighty-four to twenty- 
four in every thousand. It is not too much to hope that in time we 
may have equally beneficial laws in this country. 

To all who wish to learn something of where bad air is found and 
how it may be avoided, Dr. Edwards’s book may be cordially recom- 
mended ; the few hours required to read it will be time both pleasantly 
and usefully employed. 


LITERATURE. 
MR. MORGAN’S SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. 

T is Mr. Appleton Morgan’s idea in his new book (‘‘ The Shake- 

spearean Myth: William Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evi- 
dence,’’) that the person known in literature as William Shakespeare 
was, so far from being the real author of the Shakespearean drama, an 
Elizabethan Dion Boucicault. That is about the gist of this verbose 
and tiresomely involved, yet entertaining, book. It 1s titillating to the 
fancy to meet with such a curious speculation so amusingly treated ; 
and, if Mr. Morgan is not the first iconoclast in the Shakespearean 
preserves, he has some fresh ideas on the subject. He has no such 
wonderful theories as poor Delia Bacon had about the Shakespearean 
pleys,—that they are symbolical of some vast political and religious revo- 
lution which it was impossible in the age in which they were put forth 


_ to express more clearly; nor does he believe, as Judge Holmes and 





_ sands of pvople have felt the same thing. 


other anti-Shakespeareans have held, that some one of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries produced the plays. But he is quite as pronounced as 
any of the unbelievers who have preceded him in the conviction that 
Shakespeare is not the name of an author but of a book. He is very 
earnest, too, in the feeling that the ‘‘ deception ’’ should continue no 
longer, though, as might be expected, he has done really nothing 
towards clearing up the mystery. How many minds he may unsettle 
on one of the cardinal points of literature is problematical ; possibly 


—for the book has a pesky sense of reality,—he may do a considerable. 


work in that way, but when that is done a conclusion is as distant 
as ever. 

Undoubtedly, thoughtful readers, from the time the plays were first 
published, have felt the difficulty of harmonizing those unique works 
with what is known of the man Shakespeare. Mr. Furness says 
(** Bacon and Shakespeare’): ‘‘ I have never been able to bring them,”’ 
—the life and the plays,—‘‘ within a planetary space of each other ; 
are there any other two things in the world more incongruous ?’’ Thou- 
A person who, from all the 


| records we have of him, was first a harum-scarum country lad, and 


ease-germ originating insome other case of typhoid fever, carried out | or 
of the hody in the alyine evacuations and transmitted to the new case, | written all his immortal works,—the while he was engaged as the 


afterwards an active man of business; whose period of literary produc- 
tion is agreed by all orthodox Shukespeareans to have been limited to 
some twelve or fifteen years, during which ime he is supposed to have 
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manager of a theatre and as an actor ; who was the perfect flo.er of lit- 


| accessible to 


erature of all time, yet who would not have his children learn to read | 


and write. It is an astonishing story, however viewed,—astonishing, if | 
the world has, indeed, been mistaken as to the authorship,—more as- 
tonishing, possibly, as generally accepted. ‘Take the lives and occupa- 
tions of managers who are at the same time actors in our day, and 
see how the case would probally stand ; it is not necessary to suppose 
them to hive anything of the Shakespearean genius; but, simply in the 
matter of extent of labor, how would the cases balance? Can we sup- 
pose such labor, even in the course of a long stage life? And Shake- 
speare’s stage life was quite limited ; he retired early to his native town ; 
he did all these wondrous things in a bewilderingly short space, and 





never apparently thought of the !heatre again. And, most perplexing of | 


all, he is not known to have claimed the dramas as his own; and when, 
some years after his death, a collection of them was made it was found 


to include several plays which are now the most famous, but which | 


he had never produced at his theatre or recognized in any way, as well 
as various pieces whicn clearly had nothing of the spirit of the true 
plays and have been entirely dis: redited by subsequent editors. What- 
everelse is doubtful, it is clear that the early collection was quite at 
haphazard,—a raking among the theatre manuscripts, to which the name 
of Shakespeare was, prefixed because it was aknown name and because 
his connection with London theatricals would be of service to the 
book. 

Other difficulties in the way of settlement of this very curious and 
tantalizing problem relate to the necessity of the writer of the plays 
being allowed to be not only a poet, but a scholar, learned in various 
professions, a linguist, a traveller,—while it is known positively that 
to some of these requirements Shakespeare did not answer, and itis rea- 
sonably «stablished from the demands of an active business life that he 
was lacking in them all. Mr. Morgan’s settlement of the perplexit: is 
the heroic one; he cannot untie the knot, «o he cuts it. He believes 
that William Shakesreare, a sheewd and not overly scrupulous purveyor 
of dramatic wares, availed himself of the work of playwrights, which 
reached the stage door in those times as now, and ‘‘ adapted’’ them 
for representation. They were not the work of asingle hand, according 


| original. 


tu this theory, but through ingenious tandling, much as Mr. Boucicault | 


has worked in this day and generation, they acquired a family likeness. 
The difficulties of this hypothesis are admitted to be grea, but it is 
claimed that they are less than those in the way of supposing a single 
man, and such a man as Shakespeare was, from all that is known of him, 
to have written the plays. 

Mr. Morgan’s argument is ingenious throughout, and people fond of 
speculations of the kind can hardly fail to be entertained with it. 
More thar a speculation it is hardly likely ever to be. 
of years students have been delving in the Shakespearean mine, and it is 
hardly within the range of probability that anything new can now be 
discovered. ‘The wrong, if wrong t ere was, has been ‘‘ outlawed,’’— 
until, at ‘east, the now hardly to be looked for revelations of other au- 


For hundreds | 


thorship be definitely established. And it is the thing that is of value, | 


29 


not the name ; we call the book ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ not withany especial 
reference to the man of Stratford, afterwards the manager of the Globe 
Theatre, but from habit and because there is a popular weakness for 
giving names to things. The plays, if we get to the real bottom of it, 
are impersonal; what does it matter, after all, who wrote them, any 
more than it matters who wrote the Book of Isaiah? We have the thing 
itself. It is enough. 

Mr. Morgan is an uncomfortable kind of writer,—slipshod in style, 
and much given to repetition. His book has not been carefully re- 
vised ; a fourth of it could be easily spared,—the balance would be much 
the stronger. And he is not as well up in theatrical matters as he 
ought to be, undertaking to write of things connected with the stage. 
To give an example, he says Shakespeare as an actor was never more 
than a “ walking or utility gentlema,’’ as shown by his playing of such 
parts as ddam in *‘ As You Like It,’’ and the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet.” 
‘As it happens, these are two of the ‘most responsible parts in Shake- 
speare and never undertaken except by principal actors.- Neither are 
“walking ’’ and ‘utility’ gentlemen the same thing. But the book 
is an agreeable one, with all its shortcomings. ( Cincinnati: 
Clarke & Co.) 


| Under Pope,’”’ by Mr. John C. Ropes. 





English and American students. A great musical school 
has arisen in Norway since Ole Bull set out on his travels to bewitch the 
world with his violin. It is great, especially in its faithfulness to 
national tradition. While it disdains no help from the training-masters 
of Leipzig and Paris, and seeks to appropriate the art of Beethoven 
and lesser maestros, it recurs with great constancy to the national type 
of music, as presented in the countless popular airs of Norway. From 
the mountain saefers, across the fyedds and down the fjords, flows the 
stream of harmony, now gladsome as a marriage-bell, now sad as 
Carlyle thought the stars. To understand this music, to reproduce it 
in truly artistic form, to interpret it to the people who love it, has been 
the favorite task of Norwegian composers, just as her poets have labored 
with them to wed its melody to nobie words. It is quite impossible 
to characterize this national music in any form of language. It is the 
aroma of the national spirit uttering itself in sound, and can be spoken 
of only as Norwegian: It reminds one at times of Scotch music, and 
at times of the Irish, but always with a difference as great as that of 
national character. One thing we think no one can fail to see in it,— 
the pathetic expression of an infinite longing, like that in the song 
which runs through Bjérnsen’s ‘‘Arne,’’ and still more like his tale of the 
inspired fiddler-lad who led the wedding procession. Such feelings, it 
seems to us, must be inspired in men by the daily sight of Nature’s 
magnificence and the sense of her contrast with the pettiness of ordi- 
nary life. 

Miss Auber Forestier and Mr. Rasmus B. Anderson have brought the 
finest of Norway’s folk-songs, national airs and dances, within the 
reach of the English and American student of music, by their ‘‘ Norway 
Music-Album’”’ (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.). This, we believe, 
is the first important effort in this direction, and is worthy of every 
success. They give in most instances the Norse and the English words 
along with the music, the translations into English being generally 
It is a pity that the Norse language is not much cultivated 
among us. It is not hard to acquire and it bears many striking resem- 
blances to English. We have no hesitation in saying that simply by 
the study of these songs one might learn the language in a few weeks, 
so faithful are these translations to the original. In a literary point of 
view, they show a fair command of the vocabulary of English song. 
But they are not equal in this respect, and sometimes we think Mr. 
Anderson’s English verses represent only his notion of English rythm. 
For instance, we cannot scan his rendering of Bjérnsen’s ‘‘ Der liger et 
Land”’ (p. 133). A few of the songs are in the local dialects, and 
we observe decided differences between the forms given here and those 
in Professor Munch’s ‘‘Worske Viser og Stev t Folkesproget’’ (Chris- 
tiania, 1848). These are interesting linguistically, as the Norse 
dialects alone represent the genuine anciént speech of the country. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CiviL War.—Two additional volumes of the 
military series undertaken by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have just been issued. They are Nos. III. and IV., the former being 
*¢The Peninsula,’ by Gen. A. S. Webb, and the latter ‘‘ The Army 
Both cover highly important 
and very interesting periods of the war. Generzl Webb was intimately 
connected, in high positions ofcommand, with the Army of the Potomac, 
and writes from knowledge of the campaign which he describes. His 
volume begins with McClellan’s assumption of command, and ends 
with a description of tne Battle of Malvern Hill—the close of the seven 
days’ fighting. In his concluding chapter, General Webb laments the 
want of a fuller statement from General McClellan as to the interior 
history of this campaign ; in the absence of it, he says, his friends and 
admirers are obliged to explain as best they can the apparent causes of 
its failure, the causes of which ‘‘ have been largely hidden from us.’’ 

Mr. Ropes has been set to deal with a delicate and difficult subject, 
and has performed his task well. He, a civilian, was selected, it is 
understood, because among thearmy men a difference of opinion on 
the crucial question of Pope’s campaign—the behavior of Fitz-John 
Porter,—might have been embarrassing. The volume covers the period 
from June 26th, 1862, when the Army of Virginia was formed by the con- 


| solidation of the forces of Fremont, Banks and Mc Dowell,—the whole 


Robert | 


NorweEGIAN Music.—No country of Europe has been more of a | 


discovery to us of late than has Norway. 
his impassioned patriotism, was the first to disclose to us the 
Norwegian character and its capacities for the most subtle of al 
arts. ince then, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, Jonas Lie and Hendrick Ibsen 
have been turning the attention of the world to the young and vigor- 
ous literature which has begun to flourish in the rocky homestead of 
the Norse race, while they show us in their books the poetic side of the 
Norse character. At this moment, the Norwegian is a more productive 
literature than any other, after English, French and German ; and even 
Germany has no poet fit to rank beside Bjérnsen and Ibsen, while 
France has only the veteran Victor Hugo. 

While it was Norwegian music that first won the ear of the worlc, 
it is rather surprising that so little has been done to make that music | 


Ole Bull, with his violin and | 


under Pope’s command,—and the resumption of the chief command by 
McClellan after the disasters at Bull Run. Mr. Ropes discusses the 
Porter question with frankness, and ascribes the failure of Pope chiefly 
to his own failures in management 


A Younc AMERICAN VIEW OF JAPAN.—Among the holiday books 


| for the young: generation, we predict a marked popularity for Mr. 


Edward Greey’s book,—‘* Young Americans in Japan.’’ The book is 
written by a gentleman who knows Japan thoroughly and appreciates 
its peculiarities ; and, while the Peter Parley form of writing travels is 


| hardly satisfactory in an artistic sense, it is one which the young like. 


The story of what the Jewett family saw and did in Japan is at once 
the picture of a strange and curious land and of the lively behavior 
of the American boys who see it. Japan is an attractive place to the 


| young. It is indeed the paradise of youth, where more consideration is 


shown them than in countries which rank high in civilization. And it 
is the country of good-humor and cheerfulness. Every one is on his 
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best behavior, and rudeness is unknown. Mr. Greey describes it well, 
though not as much to our taste as Professor Griffiths. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good, though some of them might be bolder 
and simpler in drawing, to suit the preferences of the young. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the book will not bring into fashion such ex- 
cursions as the one it professes to describe. ‘To say nothing of serious 
inconveniences of living in an Oriental country, over which our author 
passes lightly, there are sights in Japan to which it would not be de- 
sirable to accustom young eyes. This cheerful, courteous race has but 
scanty ideas of decency. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. ) 


Houipay VoLtumes.—lIt is one of the triumphs of art over literature, 
at the holiday season, when it invades the realm of the latter and ap- 


4 
| 
t 


propriates to itself some poem for elaborate illustration, the finished | 
work being usually valued greatly for the pictures and very little for the | 


text. This is not always the case, however ; sometimes the literary part 
is too robust to be thus overcome. 
decidedly the case. Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have taken Buchanan 
Read’s graceful poem, ‘‘ Brushwood,’’ for holiday purposes, illustrating 
it from designs by Frederick Dielman. The artist’s work is handsomely 
done, and the book will make a fine companion-piece to ‘* Drifting,”’ 
heretofore published in similar style by the same firm. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Very exquisite are some of the designs by Alfred Fredericks in the 
dainty little volume which has been made of Wallace Bruce’s poem, 
‘«The Hudson.’’ The poem itself is picturesque and deserves favor ; 
it deals gracefully with the Hudson’s many charms of scenery and 

‘legend; but dressed in the holiday style it is quite irresistible. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THE WuittieER BirtH-DAy Book.—Miss Elizabeth S. Owen has 
made, evidently, a thorough study of Mr. Whittier’s poems for the 
material contained in the charming ‘‘ Birth-Day Book’’ which she has 
prepared with extracts from them. 


In the instances before us this is. | 


, LHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


The writings of the Quaker poet . 


are, in fact, well adapted for the purpose, most of them being senten- | 


tious and all full of earnest feeling. 
the usual manner of such books, verses as nearly appropriate as possible 
to the time being placed on the left- hand, facing the date of each day in 
the year. Many daysare designated as the birth-time of some famous 
person, but there is blank space left for more names, and a blank index 
at the close of the volume where they may all be referred to. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Dr. HoLtLanp’s Works.—Three more volumes in the new complete 
edition of Dr. Holland’s works are now out: ‘Lessons in Life,’’ 
‘* Plain Talks,’’ and ‘‘ Kathrina.”’ 
revision of the author before his death. The volumes are neat 16™0s., 
at $1.25 each. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


SKETCHES OF AN AMERICAN Tour. By 
R. Worthington, New York. (J. B. 


THRouGH Cities AND PRAIRIE LANDs. 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Pp, 338. $1.75. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Turon. A TALE OF THE AMERICAN Civil. Wark. (Poem.) By Sallie Neill Roach. 
Pp. 220. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & C.., Philadelphia. 

HeELEN’s Baptes. By John Habberton. (New edition.) Pp. 206, $0.50. ‘T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’s SecRET. A Novet. By Mrs. John Hodder Needell. Pp. 331. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
ComME FOR ARBUTUS, AND OTHER WILD BLoom. By Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. Pp. 147. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


TRE PorTRAIT vk A LAvy. By Henry James, Jr. Pp. 520. 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

WASMINGTON IRVING. (“ American Men of Letters.”) By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Pp. 304. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 


Houghton, Mifilin & 


By Timothy Titcomb. Pp. 321. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


Lessons IN LIFE: A SERIES OF FAMILIAR EssAys. 
$1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
delphia.) 

PLAIN TALKS ON FAMILIAR SUBJECTs. By J. G. Holland. Pp. 309. $14.25. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Katrina. A Porm. By J. G. Holland. Pp. 223. $1.25, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

(1. An Advertisement for a New Religion. II. The 

IIT. What Morality Have We Left? IV. Review 

(J. B. Lippin- 


Tue ConrLicrs OF THE AGE. 
Confession of an Agnostic. 
of the Fight.) Pp. oo. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON AND His Times. By Oliver Johnson. 
duction by John G. Whittier.) Houghton, Miflin & Co., Boston. 
pincott & Co,, Philadelphia. ) 


(With an Intro- 
(J. B, Lip- 


(Hough- | 


The little volume is arranged in | 


This pleasing edition had the , 
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Our YouNG FoLKs ABROAD. THE ADVENTURES OF FouR AMERICAN Boys AND GIRLS 
IN A JOURNEY THROUGH EvROPE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. By James 1. 
McCabe. Pp. 344. $1.75. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 

James T. FIELDs. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND PERSONAL SKETCHES; With Unpus- 
LISHED FRAGMENTS AND TRIBUTES FROM MEN AND WOMEN OF LETTERS. Pp. 
275. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Y&STERDAYs WITH AUTHORS. By James T. Fields. (New illustrated edition.) Pp. 
419. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

BRUsHWvoD. By T. Buchanan Read. (lIliustrated from designs by Frederick 1 iel- 
man. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

WINTER AND ITs DANGers. (“An erican Health Primers.”) By Hamilton Osgood, 
M.D, Pp. 160. $0.30. (Paper.) Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia. 

LiGHtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE BoaRD OF HEALTH oF 
MICHIGAN. -By Henry B. Baker, Secretary.) Lansing: W. S. George & 
Co., State Printers, 

THE DECORATIVE SISTERS. A MODERN BALLAD. By Josephine Pollard, with illus 
trations by Walter Satterlee. (Colored illustrations and illuminated covers.) 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co., New York. 

(With a Memoir of De Foe, and 
twelve illustrations in permanent photography by T. Stothard, R. A.)  8vo. 
Pp. 378. $3.00. Scribner & Welford, New York. 

RoyAL CHARACTERS FROM THE Works OF SIR WALTER ScoTT. HISTORICAL AND 
Romantic. Selected and arranged by William T. Dobson. (With twelve 
illustrations in permanent photography.) 8vo. Pp. 344. $3.00. Scribner & 
Welford, New York, 

THE PILGRIM’s ProGReEss. Ry John Bunyan. 
Stothard, R. A., reproduced in permanent photography.)  8vo. 
$3.00. Scribner & Welford, New York, 

‘THe GIANT Rart. (Part I.) E1GHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON THE AMAZON. By Jules 
Verne Translated by W. J. Gordon. Pp. 2:4, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Lise A GENTLEMAN. Pp, 213. $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
& Co., Philadelphia. ) 

‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE DruM. By W. M. Thackeray. (With illustrations by 

Frost, Pyle, Fredericks, Lungren, Shore, and others.) 4to, Illuminated cloth. 

$5.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 

delphia. ; 


(With twelve illustrations by T. 
Pp. 379. 


(J. B. Lippincott 


L1kE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D. Pp. 483. $1.50. T. 
B, Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Tite PENINSULA: MCCLELLAN’s CAMPAIGN OF 1862. (Campaigns of the Civil War.” 
III.) By Alexander Webb, LL.D. Pp. 219. $1.00. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

lik ARMy UNDER Pope. (“Campaigns of the Civil War.” IV.) 
Ropes. Pp. 229. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By John Codman 
(J. B. Lippin- 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


"4 e E two latest issues of the “ Trans-Atlantic Novels,” by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, are “ The Golden Tress,” from the French of Boisgobey, and “ John Bar- 
tow’s Ward,” whose author is not given. They make handsome volumes, in colored 
covers, for sixty cents. 

George H. Ellis, Boston, publishes, in paper, an edition of Miss Francis Power 
Colibe’s “ Duties of Women,” as well as one in cloth at $1.00. The material is a 
series of lectures delivered originally in London. 

“‘ The Initials” of the Baroness Tautphoeus is put in a new and neat volume, paper 
covered, by T, B. Peterson & Bros., at $0.75. 

Richard Wagner has promised to write for St. Vicho/as a paper on “ How Children 
Should Learn Music.” 

The Critic says: “ The Summer School of Philosophy at Mount Desert ”’ has mene 
treated by Mr. Mitchell with rare wit and much artistic skill in a volume containing 
forty pen-and-ink drawings which Henry Holt & Co. will publish in time for the holi- 
days. This firm will soon publish a new novel by Mrs. L. B. Walford, the author of 
“ Mr. Smith.” 

All the Italian journals have expressed themselves with much feeling about the Presi- 
dent’s death. Ina recent issue of the Fanfulla, an able writer, Nencioni, who ex- 
pounds English literature with great acumen, has a most sympathetic article on the 
career of General Garfield, in which he shows himself familiar with American history 
in ail its details. He takes as a descriptive motto an apt quotation from Burns: “ A 
gentleman who held the patent for his honors immediately from Almighty Gud.” 

It is intimated that George MacDonald is again negotiating for the production in 
America of his dramatic version of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the leading characters to be 
personated by himself and the members of his family. If something at present unfore- 
seen does not mar his plans, Dr. MacDonald will be in this country in 1882-3. 

Dr. Hamilton Osgood’s « Winter and Its Dangers,” one of the “ American Health 
Primers,” published by Presley Blakiston, has proved so popular that a new edition, in 
paper covers, at thirty cents, is now issued, 
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“The Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte ” will shortly be published by Charpentier, of 
Paris, in three volumes, edited by Colonel Jung. The first, which is already through 
the press, covers the period from his birth to his departure for Spain (1800) ; the 
second will carry the work down to the arrival in Italy ; and the third to his death in 
1830. 

The Academy, London, mentions that the Comte de Paris has ready for immediate 
publication a volume, with maps, describing the operations in Virginia during the 
American war. 


M. Benedetti, the French Ambassador to Prussia in 1870, who toppled over the 
fabric of the Third Empire, has completed a work which he entitles “ Révélations Pun 
Diplomate,” : 

M. Gennadius, the Greek Minister in London, is engaged on a life of Lord Byron. 


Mr. Kinglake expects to finish his history of the Crimean campaign during next 
year, The concluding volume will deal with the course of events down to the death 
of Lord Raglan. 


Mr, Gladstone has, it seems, the Atheneum says, allowed an outline of his hand 
to be made for the “ Book of Hands,” about to be published by Mr. Claud Warren, 
The President of the Royal Academy has also granted the same permission, and so 
have several persons connected with art, literature and science. 

It is announced in London that Dr. Dasent’s « Life of Mr. Delane ” is not likely to 
be ready till the beginning of 1882. Great interest is being manifested regarding it, 
more particularly since the publicati.n of Mr. Morley’s life of Cobden, The work 
will give Mr. Delane’s impressions of Cobden and his views of the Free Trade struggle. 
Both of the leading quarterlies will contain articles on Mr, Delane, which will be of 
interest from the personality of the writers, 


The: Browning Society (England,) has just published Part I. of its papers. Mr, 
Furnivall has completed a bibliography of Browning,—in which he has been aided by 
the poet himself,—in alphabetical and chronological order. The whole number of 
Browning’s lines is reckoned at 93,323 by Mr. Furnivall, 


M. Renan’s translation of Ecclesiastes, with an elaborate preface, is now in_type, 
and is expected to be out towards the close of this year, 


The Atheneum says that the lovers of Shelley may prepare themselves for hearing 
soon of the discovery of some remarkable data for the history of the poet’s life that 
have remained unknown, “ even to Mr. Forman,” 


It is said that M. Alphonse Daudet is writing a new novel, which is to appear in 
the Figaro. Its title is to be « Les Derniers Fours de Tarascon,” 


The author of the “ Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” now appearing in S/, 
Nicholas, is Rev. H. M. Kietfer, of Norristown, Penna. He enlisted as a drummer 
in a company raised for the defence of the Union, in Union County, Penna., by Cap- 
tain H. W. Crotzer, now of this city. 


Biographical sketches of Miss Sarah O, Jewett and Miss Blanche W. Howard are 
among the features of the last Literary World, The former’s “ Country By-Ways” 
and the latter’s « Aunt Serena ” are two of the foremost books of the season. Both 
are natives of the State of Maine, Miss Jewett being from South Berwick and Miss 
Howard from Bangor, 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue a little manual —* Authors and 
Authorship,” by William Shepard,—which will be found of special interest to the 
literary beginner. It treats of the profession of literature, its struggles, temptations, 
drawbacks and advantages ; discusses the relations of authors, editors and publishers, 
the reasons for the acceptance or rejection of M55., the conditions of success, etc., and 
gives statistics of the sales of popular books, the prices paid for literary labor, and of 
fortunes won by the pen; there 
Print,” Literary Heroes and 
whole is illustrated by copious 
letters. 


are also chapters upon « Tae First Appearance in 
Hero-Wourship,” “ Literary Society,” etc., and the 


selections from the writings of successful men of 


The next number of //arfer’s Weekly will contain two pages of illustrations of the 
Guiteau trial. 

An edition of forty thousand copies of the Christmas number of //arper’s Magazine 
has been ordered by the English publishers of that periodical. 

Mrs. M. F. Sullivan, of Chicago, contributes a good historical article to the Catholic 
World for December,—*“ How Cornwallis Consolidated the British Empire.” Mrs. 
Sullivan has been spending some weeks in Philadelphia, engaged in her literary work. 


A change is announced in the editorship of the /zternational Review, Messrs. 
Henry Cabot Lodge and John T. Morse, Jr., retiring after the issue of the December 
number, and Mr. Robert P. Porter and Mr, Henry Gannett assuming charge. Mr. 
Porter (who has made a number of valued contributions to TH& AMERICAN,) has been 
special agent of the Tenth Census in the Department of Wealth, Debt, Taxation, etc., 
and also editorially connected with Sradstreet's, Mr. Gannett is also a writer of fine 
capabilities, who has been in charge of the Census geographical work, and contributea 
the articles on American geography to the “ Lxcyclopedia Brittanica.” 


The next volume of Harpers’ “ English Men of Letters Series” is « De Quincey,” 
by David Masson. 

“The Making of England,”” by John Richard Green, author of “ The History of 
the English People,” and a “ French History for English Children,’ by Sarah Brook, 
are announced by Harper & Brothers. i 

The author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’” has written a new novel, which 
will appear in Harper's Bazar, It is the story of the cruise of 2 gentleman’s yacht 
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in West Indian seas, and is full of romantic incident and adventure. The name of the 


| yacht, “ The Lady Maud,” gives its title to the story. 





DRIFT. 

—London papers state that during the severe gale of the 14th of October a large 
portion of the lead was stripped from the roof of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. The 
damage was not discovered until the heavy rain, which came a week later, found its 
way through the magnificent painted ceiling to the floor of the chapel. This ceiling 
was paint: d by Sir Peter Paul Rubens when he was Ambassador at the British Court. 


The subject js the apotheosis of James I., and the painter received £3,000 for his work. 
It was afterwards repaired by Cipriani at a cost of £2,000. 


—Herr Angelo Neumann, manager of the Leipzig Theatre, has been on a visit to 
London to complete the preparations for the performance of Wagner’s “ Ring of the 
Niblung” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There will be four performances of the entire 
tetralogy, extending over sixteen nights in four consecutive weeks, to commence in 
May next. The artists engaged include some of the leading singers of Germany, 
and the performances will be conducted by Herr Seidl, under whose leadership the 
“ Ring of the Niblung ” was recently given at Berlin. 


—In London, the Villon Society intend to issue immediately by subscription and in 
the form of an edition de lexe a translation of “The Thousand and One Nights” 
from the original Arabic into English prose and verse. The translator is Mr. John 
Payne, who has already translated the poems of Francois Villon, and whose English 
and, perhaps still more, French verses have gained him no inconsiderable reputation. 
It may be noted as a singular circumstance, that, in spite of the popularity of “The 
Arabian Nights,” and of the fact that they were translated into French by Golland 
about one hundred and eighty years ago, no complete translation has yet appeared in 
any European language, even those versions which most nearly approach complete- 
ness rendering only a third of the original. Mr. Payne’s purpose is not only to render 
the whole into English, but also to preserve the movement of the rhyme and the 
external form of the original. 


—At the last meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, in Philadel 
phia, some months ago, Mr. Cloud, of Altoona, one of the mechanical experts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, read an important paper on the “shock ” given to the rails and 
bridges by the “hammer-blow” of the counterweight usually cast upon the driving 
wheels of a locomotive. Corresponding with tests mide in Paris at the Polytechnic 
School, Mr. Cloud estimates this blow at several tons’ weight, in an engine moving at 
fifty miles an hour. Recently, a locomotive has been tested which, it is claimed, 
avoids this shock to the roadway. It is the “ Shaw’ locomotive, built at the Hinkley 
Works in Boston, and provided with double cvlinders,—two in place of the one com- 
monly used,—double pistons and double driving arms. These, heing attached on 
opposite sides of the hub of each driving wheel, balance each other, and there is no 
hammer-blow from any counterweight. The engine has been running for some 
months on New England roads, and on the roth instant made a trip over the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad to Atlantic City, drawing a train of three cars, with a party of 
over one hundred railroad officials and others. Its performance was very satisfactory, 
and the speed, at times, over sixty miles per hour. 


—Kate Gannett Wells, describing class distinction amongst workingwomen, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, says: « A tailoress declares that ‘ nowhere are the lines of caste 
more strictly drawn than among tailoresses and sewing-girls.’ Those on ‘custom 
work’ and those on ‘sale work’ need not necessarily know each other. Here is a 
classification given by one who understands, works, and aids others in various ways: 
‘Employments of working-people are either subjective or objective ; one cannot con- 
sort with another. Under the first are included (1) the stenographer, (2) the news- 
paper hack, (3) the type-writer, (4) those engaged in life insurance business and in any 
sort of nursing. The second division embraces (1) mercantile women, (2) saleswomen, 
(3) tradeswomen, and (4) servants, who are Pariahs, so to speak, in the eyes of all 
other workingwomen.’ These words plainly indicate wherein lies the difficulty of 
obtaining good domestic service. Not only is there a certain loss of personal inde 
pendence as to hours and meals, but housework ranks lowest in the scale of honest 
labor ; ambition, uppishness, or aspiration, isof national growth. The proof-reader, 
by universal testimony, ranks highest in the scale of laborers, for good proof-reading 
requires not only an excellent elementary education, but also an intuitive mind. A 
copy-reader often advances to be a proof-reader, whereas a type-setter seldom or never 
becomes a copy-reader. The most amusing instance of drawing the line is seen in 
the superbly quiet manner in which the ‘ladies’ behind the counters at large dry- 
goods establishments regard the ‘women’ in the thread-and-needle stores; and they 
in turn look down upon the ‘ girls’ employed in the confectioners’ shops and the still 


lower kind of onium gatherum stores always to be found in the neighborhoods of 
the poor,” : 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, November 24. 
co stock markets during the past week have been characterized by general though 
not great weakness, with disturbances tending to unsettle confidence, due to the 
failure of one bank in Boston (the Pacific National,) and the suspension of another for 
a ‘ew hours (the Central National). These happily left no very serious consequences 
behind, but they have increased the public feeling of uncertainty as tothe sound man- 


agement of national banks, recently created by the collapse of the Mechanics’ Nationa] 
of Newark, N, J. 
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The closing prices bid for the principal stocks in Philadelphia yesterday were : ; ; November 12. November 19. Changes, 
United Companies of New Jersey, 184; Pennsylvania, 63; Reading, 323/; Lehigh Circulation, .. $20,043,100 $19,962,400 Ine. $80,700 
Reserve, ee 75,641,900 75,225,700 Dec. 416,200 


Valley, 61%; Northern Pacific, common, 3934; Northern Pacific, preferred, | 


| 
80%; Northern Central, 5144; Lehigh Navigation, 4374; Philadelphia and Erie, | The Philadelphia banks for the week ending November 19th showed a decrease 
| 


in every item except circulation, which increased very slightly. The principal items 


Y%. The closi ices bid for tl incipal stocks in New York yesterday were as fol- 
20%. The closing prices bid for the principal stocks i w y y seciaeaseaaaaanaiedlieicanaiieia: 


lows : Burlington and Quincy, 138%; Canada Southern, 604; Central Pacific, 934 ; C., 


. F ’ ‘ November 12. November 19. Changes 
C., C. and I., 90 5g ; Chicago and Alton, 1 31% ; Delaware and Hudson Canal, 108 K; Seen, : 875,532,039 75,305,567 ties, * Sabare 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 12434 ; Denver and Rio Grande, 784 ; Erie, 45; Reserve, . ; 17,331,490 17,2594435 er. 72,061 
Erie, preferred, 92% ; Erie and Western, 42; Adams Express, 143; Wells-Fargo Ex- Deposits, . : 2,503,322 52,471,602 Inc. 1,720 

Pp 924% I Sicuntaak 5 ee 52:47 - ig 

ress, 134; American Express, 95; United States Express, 761%4; Lake Shore, 11914; irculation, . : 11,113,015 11,125,59 ec, 11,791 

et : : ~ Clearings, . 48,414,735 57:969,492 Inc. 95545757 


Kansas and Texas, 38%; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 9456; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
preferred, 1083 ; Louisville and Nashville, 921% ; Illinois Central, 131; Ind., B. and 
Western, 4814; Mobile and Ohiv, 36% ; Missouri Pacific, 1037 ; Michigan Central, 
90%; New Jersey Central, 927; Northwestern, 126; Northwestern, preferred, 139 ; 
Oregon Navigation, 166; Pullman Car Company, 128; Pacific Mail, 437g; Panama, 
195; Rock Island, 13314; St. Paul, 106% ; St. Paul, preferred, 121% ; Texas Pacific, 

fe ni 2, 5 SS 7 Ife . = Ini 
ae 1175¢; Wabash, 4414 ; Wabash, preferred, 84; Western Union specie,) up to November 15th, were $334,386,551, while for the corresponding period 
In New York, yesterday, the market for United States securities closed strong. | of 1880 they were $365,458,121, showing . decrease of $31,071,570. But, on the 
There was an advance of % in the extended 6 per cents. The following are | other hand, the receipts at New York, which were in 1880, up to this time, $435,6381,- 
the closing quotations : 799, are for 1881 only $391,154,042, showing a decrease of $44,527,757. Counting 
the movement of specie each way, the debt-balance against the port for the year thus 


The outward movement of merchandise continues to be light, compared with the 
_ business of 1880, From New York, the exports of domestic produce and miscellaneous 
goods for the week ending on Thursday were $6,286,799, against $7,005,219 for the 
week preceding and $8,164,685 for the corresponding week last year. In spite of 
this, however, the business of the year 1881, so far, does not compare unfavorably with 
that of 1880. The exports for the year, from the port of New York, (exclusive of 


Bid, Asked. ees ‘ a . 

United States 414s, 1891, registered,.  . . . 112% 125% far is $100,931,- 55, against 3116,679,895 at the same date in 1880. 

United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ‘ E ‘ 113% 11334 Asmall amount of specie continues to come in from abroad. The arrivals at New 
ene rare Py ao — a ne. ae me | York for last week were $250,591, and it was announced from London on Wednesday 

nited States 4s , coupon, . : ; ‘ , Y é : : 

United States currency 6s, 1895, ; ; ; 130 that £113,000 had been withdrawn from the Bank of England to be sent to this coun- 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : ‘ ‘ : 130% try. 

United States currency 6s, 1897, . . . : 131 The offers of the Treasury Department to pay par and accrued interest for the ex- 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ee, 3F tended 6 per cents. (now 3%4,) have not been met by any considerable tenders of tonds. 
United States — 6s, 1899 ‘ : = ‘ 133 | So far. th pee co ai ¢ this h hi heatead af 
Continued 6s, . ; E é : ; 1014 10134 So far, the amount paid out by the iincmmaren this month on this account, instead o 
Continued 5s, . : , : : A ; : 102 102 1¢ ; $2,000,000 per week, has been but $41,000 in all, The large surplus sums absorbed 


into the Treasury, on account of customs and taxes, will therefore have to be let out in 
some other way. 

The Lehigh Coaland Navigation Company, after a suspension of dividends for five 
years, announced on Tuesday a dividend of 2 per cent. This was somewhat less, ap- 


‘The statement of the associated banks of New York City forthe week closing 
November 19th showed a considerable increase in loans and a decrease in the reserve, | 
which had a surplus of $2,453,575. The following shows the principal items and 


es | parently, than speculative operators in the stock had expected, and it suffered a slight 
November 12. November 19. Changes. | decline in price. 
te ee #31312 3,800 $35,182,300 hl $2,058,500 It is announced that another stock exchange is to be established in New York, the 
+ sar nn ae sor a eo | leader in the movement being Jay Gould, with whem Cyrus W. Field and others are 
Deposits, a 290,67 7,300 291,088,500 Dec. 411,200 associated, 
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The Book of the Year. 


“The new book of the day is 
JOHN MORLEY’S 


Life of Richard Cobden, 


The Hero of the Corn Laws. 


‘‘Cobden was distinctively a great political reformer. He 
prized parliamentary power because it gave him a chance to right 
social wrongs He loved to get to the bottom of things, and to 
ferret out hidden causes of suffering,’’ says the Boston Transcript, 

“It happens about once in a generation that the telling of the 
story of a great man’s career falls into the hands of one who has a 
genius for biography. Dean Stanley displayed that genius in his 
‘ Life and Letters of Dr Arnold ;’ Mr. G, O. Trevelyan showed it 
in the ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and Mr. Morley is 
conspicuous for the power to ho'd upa man’s life to the world’s 
admiration, above all his contemporaries. In the ‘ Life of Richard 
Cobden,’ he has had the inspiration which comes from writing a 
history in which his own sympathies are deeply interested. He 
has done everything to make one ot the foremost biographies of 
the century, He has had an eye to the circumstances under which 
Cobden grew to manhood; he places him side by side with his 
contemporaries; he accentuates what is noteworthy, and knows 
how to allow the reader his own thoughts; he leaves Cobden, for 
the greater part, to tell the story of his own doings; and his ar- 
rangement of the materials, his estimates of the turning- points in a 
great career, and his interpretations, from time to time, of what 
Cobden was about, of its significance to the English nation, belong 
to the 

HIGHEST ORDER OF LITERARY WORK, 
It amounts to the renewing of the career of his hero for all time, 
‘the biography is sympathetic, representative, even creative in the 
highest degree, and, whether one reads it to see what kind of a man 
Richard Cobden was, or what he did in giving us a modern Eng- 
land, it will be read through with an enthusiasm amounting almost 
to a passion, by every intelligent America:. who can command the 
time and opportunity to enter into the private and public career of 
the most American of recent Englishmen. It will be impossible to 
adequately present at this time the public and private career of 
Cobden, as Mr, Morley has delineated it, in a single article, but in 
the volume which Roberts Brothers have promptly brought out 
within three weeks after its appearance in England, and which is 
published in a form and at a price that will place it easily within 
reach of the general public, it is possible to separate these two 
parts of a great career without injury to the impression conveyed 
by his whole life,’ says the Boston Sunday Herald. 


One handsome 8vo. volume, with portrait, 
Price, $3.00. 


Our books are sold everywhere, Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


JUST READY. 


THROUGH CITIES AND 
LANDS. 


By Lavy Durrus Harpy. One volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
_ There are no dry pages in this volume; all are filled with the 
interest that is sure to be found in the easy conversation of a bright 
woman who takes social topics and the striking features of a 
country for her subjects. LADY HARDY is the author of several 
popular novels and books of travel. She is now in New York, 
where she will spend the winter, and where she has a large circle of 
friends. The American edition of ‘“‘lhrough Cities and Prairie 
Lands” has several pages more matter than the English edition, 
which have been added by LADY HARDY since her arrival in 

ew York. _—_— 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by the publisher, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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WHAT MAKES THE CHILDREN LAUGH? 


Cat’s Cradle. 


The HANDSOMEST Fine Art Juvenile Book. By Witverr. 
With 60 Colored Illustrations by Kenprick. 1 vol. Quarto, $2.00, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway,N. Y, 





~H. MUHR’S SONS,” 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUTON HOUSE. 


A Book for Children. Illustrated. By C. AvTON. 
Small 4to, $1.25. 

A book which both parents and children will find very 
entertaining. It describes interesting events and scenes 
in the history of a large and lively family in a New Eng- 
land city, and the descriptions are emphasized by many 
humorous illustrations, in which the public will easily 
recognize the hand of a skilful and popular artist. 


POEMS. 


By HARRIET PREsSCOTr SPOFFORD, author of “The Am- 

ber Gods,” “ Azarian,” etc, J vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

For many years Mrs. Spofiord has been printing in 
magazines and literary journals poems which have at- 
tracted general attention, not only because they came 
from a lady who had written some of the most striking 
storie. ia American literature, but by virtue o! the vigor, 
grace and chat of the poems themselves, These and 
other pozms Mrs. Spofford has collected, and they are 
now brought out in a tasteful book which cannot fail to 
be warinly welcomed by many readers. 

BOYS AT CHEQUASSET. 

By Mas. A. D. 1. WHITNEY, author of « Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” « Leslie Goldthwaite,” “Odd, or Even ?” 
etc. New Edition. Uniform with Mrs. Whitney’s 
other books. $1.50. 

This story has long been out of print, though in con- 
stant demand; and this new edition will be heartily 
welcomed by all who know how good a story it is, and 


by all who appreciate the wholesome influence of what- 
ever Mrs. Whitney writes. 


CHINESE CLASSICS. 


Containing Selections from the works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by JAMEs LEGGE, D. D., of the 
London Missionary Society. New Laition. With 
full Indexes, 8vo, $3.00. 

The translation from the great Chinese sage, and from 
Mencius, who is accounted greatest of the disciples of 
Confucius, possesses profound interest for students of 
philosophy and comparative religion. Dr, Legge’s long 
residence in China and intimate familiarity with the 
Chinese classics add largely to the authentic value of 
this work. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 


By T. B. ALpricH. Fifteenth Edition, 
attractive binding. $1.50. 
A very desirable edition of this capital book for boys. 


In new and 





*,.* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ON. Y ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS or LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel + 
pany that they have introduce: th« 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


into the Caverns, and they are now carly illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 


No Other Illumination Being Adequate 


to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to properly reveal their 


MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 


No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 
vellously beautiful, resenting to the eye visions which have been 
heretofore unattainable, 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual.” 


ompany have notified this Com- 





LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 
assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations, 
THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by connecting roads. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent, 
agerstown, Md. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Genl. Pass. Agent, 
Philadelphia. 





LARGEST 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 
17,19 & 21 North Eighth St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, ... - «  « $600,000 
ASSETS, ... $9,195,185.58. 
INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. . 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BKOWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE. Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. | Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
— H. Morris, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n, 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 











Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 





SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


— with——— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN,. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 

Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 234 and Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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JUST OUT: 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


The Campaigns of the 
Civil War. 


“The division of the work is judicious, the allotment of topics 
to the various writers is hapny, and cordial co-operation has been 
secured from recognized authorities, from the Governm nt, from 
distinguished military officers, and from the custo 1aus of public 
and private records. Io all this we may add that the volumes 


THE CENTURY 


(Scribner’s Monthly,) 
FOR DECEMBER. 


The November number of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
was pronoun.ed by the Providence Fournal “the most 
brilliant and striking, as it is the largest and most sump- 
tuous, of anything yet known in American or European 


| periodical literature.” The December issue fully equals 
| it. It contains: 


First chapters of 
W. D. HOWELLS’ SERIAL NOVEL, 
«© A Modern Instance,” 
a story dealing with characteristics of American life. 


| The second instalm:nt of a new story, 


are convenient in size, beautifully printed, and furnished with | 


many clear and simple maps.""—Aew York Tribune. ge 
“« Judging from the volumes now before us, we hazard nothing in 
asserting that the Messrs. Scribn:r are about to give the public the 


Jirst standard history of the war.”’—Buffulo Commercial «d- 


wertiser. 


NOW READY, 
THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. 


III. 
THE PENINSULA. 


By ALEXANDER S. Wess, LL.D., President of the Col- | 


lege of the City of New York; Assistant Chief of 

Artillery, Army of the Poto.nac, 1861-’62; General 

Commanding Second Division, Second Corps; Chief 

of Staff, Army of the Potomac, &c. 1 vol. 12mo, 

with Maps, $1. 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, 
from his appointment to the end of the Seven Days’ 
Fight. 

IV. 


THE ARMY UNDER POPE. 


By Joun C. Ropes, Esq., Member of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, &c. 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps, $1. 
From the appointment of Pope to command the Army 

of Virginia to the appointment of McClellan to the gen- 

eral command in September, 1862. 





x; 
THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION, 


By Joun G. Nicovay, Esq., Private Secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln; late Consul-General to France, &c. 1 
vol., 12mo, with Maps, $1. 


“Mr. Nicolay narrates those events, and those only, which are 
worth remembering ; his style is never dull, often brilliant, always 
clear and concise; he speaks distinctly and to the point and, 
whether we agree with his op nions or not, he gains and holds our 
und vided attention.”"—N. V. Fuening — ost. 

“ The account of the battle of Bull Runis in every way admirable ; 
in fact we be ieve it to be the clearest and most concise account of 
the battle which has ever been written,.”"-Army and Navy Register. 


II. 
FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH, 


By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of the Superior Court, 
Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and Brevet Major- 
General, U. S. V., commanding First Division, Seven- 
teenth Corps; in 1862, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Twentieth Ohio, commanding the regiment at Shiloh ; 
Treasurer of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps, $1. 

“It is not too much to say that General Force has compressed 
into his little volu ne of 191 pages more of the details of the cam- 
paigns of whi h he treats t an are contained in any other volume 
of war history yet issued. His styl is plain and condensed. The 
publishers and the country will be favored if the rest f the series 
shail e so intelligently mew cl arly and concisely written * * * 

t 


This work rises to the height of historical accuracy, fairness and 
dignity.” — Cincinnati Gazete. ; 


x» These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by 
mail, upon receipt of price, by ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





“Through One Administration,” by 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


author of « That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” ete. 
Portraits of, and papers regarding, the late 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD@ 


A Full. Page Portrait, engraved by Cole. 

Garfield at Sixteen, engraved by Kruell from a da- 
guerreotype in possession of the family. 

“ Characteristics of Fresident Garfield,’ reminis- 
cences of twenty years, by E. V. Smalley. 

The Story of His Iliness,told by the physician in charge. 
This contribution from Lr. 4/zss is his first untechnical 


| account of the case. The paper contains anecdotes and 
' reminiscences not before printed. 





“ Strangulatus pro Republica.” A reproduction of 
the words written by President Garfield during his sick- 
ness, furnished by Col. Rockwell. 

The number also contains a frontispiece portrait of 

DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
late editor-in-chief of this magazine, with an estimate of 
his life and works, by his friend Dr. Adward Evgleston, 
and other interesting matter regarding Dr. Holland. 

An authorized sketch of the literary life of 

ROBERT BROWNING, 


including portraits of Browning in 1859 and in 1879, 
the latter a full-page picture. 
A LIFE-MASK OF LINCOLN, 

made just before his first nomination to the Presidency, 
and reproduced for the first time, making a full-page 
portrait of Lincoln’s face. Among other illustrated 
articlesare: A thrilling story of “ 4 Cruise in a Pilot- 
Boat,” by S. G. W. BENJAMIN, with twelve illustraticns 
by M. J. Burns. “ Zhe American Student at the Beaux 
Arts,” by RICHARD WHITEING, with fourteen illustra- 
tions. “4 Colonial Mounast:ry,” with twelve illustra- 
tions. Zhe Hieroglyphs of Central America,” by- 
EDWARD S. Hoven, fully illustrated. Other interest- 
ing articles, stories, poems, etc. 

Price, 35 cents; $4.00a year. A year’s subscription, 
with the large photograph portrait of Dr. Holland, (size, 
mounted, 21 x 27,) $6.50. 

Book-sellers and newsdealers receive subscriptions ; 
or, remittance may be made by postal order, draft, check, 
or registered letter, to the publishers. 

THE CENTURY CO,, 
Unton SQUARE, NEW York Cry, N. Y. 


HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Dr. Breen’s PRACTICE. 


1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

“In his most admirable mood.”—Christian Union. 

“The best story Howells ever published.”—Aoston 
Courter. : 

« Surprising and felicitous audacity.”—Christian Reg- 
ister. 

“His most successful and characteristic vein.”—Mew 
York Lvening Post. 

“Like everything that comes from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.” —Soston Aavertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGC'OD & CO , Boston. 











Bonnets and Round Hats, 
GEO. C. LINCOLN, 


1308 Chestnut Street, Philada. 
FINE MILLINERY, 


VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 


—AND— 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 
Mourning Bonnets a Specialty. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
T 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR 
ELDER POETS. 


Consisting of Biographical and Descriptive Sketches 
of BRYANT, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, HiOLMES, and LOWELL. By 
R,. H. St.pparp, F. B. SANBorN, and H. N, 
Powers. With Portraits «nd numerous I[Ilustrations 
engraved on wood in the best manner. 


The Portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Iolmes, are from drawings by Wyatt Eaton, 
and the Views from drawings or sketches by R. Swain 
GikFORD, HoM-R MARTIN, FRANCIS LATHROP, R. RI- 
ORDAN, G. M. WHITE, C, A, VANVERHOoF, A. R. Waup, 
and APPLETON Brown, 


Exquisitely printed on toned paper. Imperial 8vo, 
Cloth, ex:ra gilt, price, $5.00; full morocco, $10.00. 
II. 


SUICIDE: AN ESSAY IN COMPARA- 
TIVE MORAL STATISTICS. 


By HENRI MorRSELLI, Professor of Psychological Med- 
icine in Royal University, Turin  « International 
Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. rice, $1.75. 


“Suicide "’ is a scientific inquiry, on the basis of the 
statistical method, into the laws of suicidal phenomena. 
Dealing with the subject as a branch of social science, it 
cousiders the increase of suicide in different countries, 
and the comparison of nations, races, and pcriods in its 
manifest tion. The influences of age, sex, constitution, 
climate, season, occupation, religion, prevailing ideas, 
the elements of character, and the tendencies of civ- 
ilization, are comprehensively analyzed in their bearing 
upon the propensity to self-destruction. Professor Mor- 
selliis an eminent European authority on this subject. 
It is accompanied by colored maps illustrating pictorially 
the results of statistical inquiries. 


1G UE 
VEGETABLE MOULD AND EARTH- 
WORMS. 


By CiiARLES DARWIN, LL. D., F. R. S., author of  Or- 
igin of Species,” etc., etc. I2mo, cloth. Price; 
$1.50. 

“Mr. Darwin’s powers of work are inexhaustible, 
and not less remarkable than his genius. Here is 
another delightful book from his pen, for which all in- 
telligent readers will feel the heavy obligations which 
they are already under to him greatly increased.”— Zhe 
Academy (London). 


IV 
VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 


By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in the Royal School 
of Mines (London). With Ninety-Six Illustrations. 
“International Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00, 

“In no-field has modern research been more fruitful 
than in that of which Professor Judd gives a popular ac- 
count in the present volume. The great lines of dynam- 
ical, geological and meteorological inquiry converge 
upon the grand problem of the interior constitution of 
the earth, and the vast influence of subterranean agencies. 

. . » His book is very far from being a mere dry de- 

cription of volcinoes and their eruptions; it is rather a 
presentation of the terrestrial facts and laws with which 
volcanic phenomena are associated.”—/opular Science 

Monthly. 

V 
FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVA- 
LIDS, AND SETTLERS. 

Containing Practical Information regarding Climate, Soil 
and Productions ; Cities, Towns and ° eople; Scenery, 
and Resorts; the Culture of the Orange and 
other Tropical Fruits; Farming and Gardening; 
Sports; Routes of Travel, etc., etc. By GEORGE 
M. BARBour. With Mapand numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, Price, $1.50. 

This is the most comprehensive and authentic book 
on Florida that has been published. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Pubs., 
1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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jon waxanacex eco | THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


sis a oa SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


a e . 
Quality In Clothing. Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 


also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 








J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
. - ; ——DIRECTORS. 
Quality with-us is not merely good- ‘THOMAS ROBINS, JAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 
J. LIVINGSTON EKRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
ness of cloth and strength of seam ; R. P. McCULLAGH, AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


oak : , vee DANIEL HADDOCK, jr, ALEXANDER BROWN, 
it includes propriety in dress, suitabil- 


ity in style, correctness in fashion, 
perfection in fit. We illustrate these 
notions of what quality in clothing 
ought to be in our ready-made work 
as studiously as in the most costly of 
custom work. 


W. WORTHINGTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We have always the latest articles 
in gentlemen’s furnishing. 





P. §.—I claim to make as fine Harness as ca be produced, and at as reasonable prices; T use only Moffat Leather, Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centernial in 1876, A trial of this harness will 


CER &W ; i iority. Everythi : s S d. Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 
OHN W ANAMAKEL & Co convince anyone of its superiority. Everything guaranteed as represente ; all 
J i . Formishing Goods constantly on hand, D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


Chestnut, below Ninth. | H O U S E H O L D 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








M. P. WALTER'S SONS, Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. esthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 
AGENTS FOR 


NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., re R A V EK N 9 S 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS. WA + ’ 








sistance csp | No. 1105 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
t | zs ae 3 aa eae ee ye ‘ 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO. Foi cers’ Cuina Patace, WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
_ R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
F: Uy, nitur é ’ 1109 Chestnut Street, CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE CLERKS; Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





: PHILADELPHIA. RATES, $2.90 Per Dey. 
9 e i —— 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining | 
Room Furniture. | 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


RAILWAY FRoGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


‘n Stock and made from Special Desins, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. ° . 
pring Cots, &c., &c Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, | 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO,, PENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


FOR SALE. CHRISTMad 1KESENTS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


My Holiday Importations of Fine 
Chinaand Glassware, Bohemian Vases | Joun PARKER. Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 




















At Elberon Station, one hundred and | and Cologne Sets, Bisque Figures, | 
Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and Dinner | 
Cups are arriving daily. 

| Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 

| them reserved for Christmas, 


HERMAN FOLKERS. 


eighteen acres, forty acres woodland, with 
3 : Special Philadelphia Agents fo: 
beautiful view of ocean. wire 


Epwin C. Burt’s 
Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


Apply to 
WHARTON BARKER, ~ «JOSEPH W. HUNTER, - 


28 SouTH THIRD STREET, TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
PHILADELPHIA. JENKINTOWN, Montcomgry Co., PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CS 









SRClOA\ oR DICAY 
lustrumenlg 
No. 1207 Arch Street, ™hiladelphiai: 
(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 
&—@ Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life [Insurance Co., 


CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











g21 


AGSeis, «<< % ‘ - $7,467,181.35 
NW SURPLUS,. . . .. . 1,669,279.71 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividend Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


se @&F &@ ee ete ef Sees 


PiAMONDS. 


EXTRA 
QUALITIES. 


[R-] be] 5 


12th & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





WM. A. DROWN & CO, 
Umbrellasz Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, 
By DR. JOHN HILL BURTON. 
The “ Memorial Edition,’’ being a fac- 
simile reprint of the original edition, with 
4 memoir and index added, now ready 


Price, $3.00, net; postage, to cts. 27 copies 
on large paper, $5.00, net. 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, 





13th, above Market St., Philada., Pa. 





CHAS. E, CORNELIUS. 


JNO, C, CORNELIUS, A, G, HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


In great variety, for HOL7DA Y PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U.S. Mint,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ee ——— = = Se 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Maiti Matter. 


Publisher, | 











| 





| 
| 


' A Story. By M. H. Catusrwoop. Illustrated. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


PHILADELPBIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


BRUSHWOOD. 


A Poem, By T. BUCHANAN READ. 
(Uniform with “« DRIFTING,”) 


With 16 exquisite Illustrations by Freperick D1eLMAN. 


Small 4to. Cloth extra, gilt edges. $150. Full morocco. $4.00. | 


Canvas, with Russia trimmings, illustrated with original designs 

painted by hand. $3.50, 

This was one of the poems that the author felt was among the 
best of his efforts. 


“One ot the most acceptable of the num-rous gift books now 
publishing for the near-at-hand holidays.”’—Philadelphia Evening 


VETUS. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD, 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey 


Through kurope to Constantinople. by James D. McCase., 
th, Illustrated « 


Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Extra clo $2.25. 
board covers. $1.75. 

‘“‘ Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is 
without some attractive picture, anc one feels almost as if one were 
walking through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story- 
tell rat hand, whose stu-re of information seems inexhaustible.’’— 


Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By Eliezer Edwards, 12mo. Half morocco. $2.50. Half 
Russia. $4.00. 

This work comprises within the compass of a single volume a 
mass of curious, out-of-the-way information, acquired during years 
of labor and research, from sources not easily accessible to general 
readers, The book is interesting as well as usetul. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 


Being Brief Summer Rambles near Philadelphia, Described in a 
serie of letters writter for the Pudlic / edger « uring the summer 
o: 1881 By Jorn oox(‘‘J C.’’), Author of ‘A rioliday Tour 
in Europe,” &c. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.00. 


SABBATH HOME READINGS. 


A Series of Meditations for the Lord’s Day, upon Vital Themes of 
Spiritual Thought, Experience and Duty, Designed ‘or the 
Closet, the Family or the Social Circle. By J. W. Cornetius. 
12mo, Extracloth. $1.50. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan Casatrero, Translated by J. H. Incram. Illus- 
trated, r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“They are very bright, and funny, and interesting.’’—Boston 
Globe. 

“A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young folks,and a 
very acceptable present for the holiday times.”—-Ba/timore 
Evening News, 


SEVERA. 


A Novel. From the German of E, Harrner. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 
“The Second Wife,’’ ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Maid,”’ etc. r2mo. Extra 
cloth, $1 50. 

“Tt is one of the best of the long series of translations which Mrs. 

Wister has given us.’’—Boston Transcript. 

The story in the original is one of merit, and it has lost nothing 
by being rendered into kngllsh.”—Philadelphia + vening Bulletin. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 
A Novel. 
cloth, $1 25 


« A very well written and a still better conceived story.”’—New 
York World. 


CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 


A History of Secret Service in the Late War. By Rev. WiLL1aAM 
Pitrencer, illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


By Mrs..JoHnN Hopper NgeEpELL. 12mo, Extra 


Paper cover. 60 cents. 


A graphic and spirited narrative of an episode in the late war, 
told by one who was personally engaged in it. 


CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. 
1z2mo. Extra 


cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents, 
“It is a story of strong interest, and well drawn as tocharacters.”’ 
— Boston Globe. 


‘A story of more than common merit.”’--Cleveland Herald. 





** For sale by all Hooksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


1881. 


Fall and Winter Fashions. 


The fishions for this fall are generally characterized by neatness 
in designs of goods as well as cut of garments, 

THE DRESS COAT—Is cut a little shorter and narrower in 
the skirt than formerly. 

THE D.B. FROCK COAT—Is made to button quite high, with 
four buttons, showing a neat turnover, frequently faced with silk. 

FOR EVE . ING WEAR—The coat and vest are made of black 
or dark olive diagonal, with dark striped trousers, while for morn- 
ing wedding, and day wear, a dark blue is chosen, with gray trou- 
sers. 

THES.B WALKING COA'l—Is generally worn bothskirt and 
waist being ot medium length and the coat being rather close-fit- 
ting all over and buttoning h gh. If designed for diessy wear, the 
coat buttons with one button; if for business wear, a four-button 
coat is generally preferred, with false flaps on the side. 

THE SACK COAT--Is in favor for rough and Scotch goods, 
and is cut rather short and snug-fitting. 

FANCY VEST»>—Are again coming into favor in London and 
New York. There is a tendency to cut vests a little lower than 
last season, and with collars. 

TROUSERS -Are cut straight. quite close, and snug all over. 

‘The different characters and styles of goods are exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate, and of which we have full lines and 
quantities of every grade and quality. 

tHE DEMAND FOR LADIES’ COATS—Is constantly grow- 
ing, not only abroad, but at hcme 

‘the Ladies’ Newmarket Ulster continues in favor, though the 
Nebraska Ulster is the decided novelty of the season. 

In Ladies’ Walking Coats, the ‘‘Scarborough”’ has the prefer- 
ence for a sing!e-brcasted coat, while the ‘‘ Jockey Coat”’ is in favor 
for double-breasted 

All the above and many more Ladies’ London Pattern Coats can 
be found at our store, where we are prepared to show them to all 


callers, 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Importer, 
No. 908 WALNUT STREET. 


E. Catpweti & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR | 


THE 
EKEGREN WATCH, 


THE BEST HIGH GRADE WATCH 
EVER PRODUCED. 
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QO2 CHESTNUT STREET. 





WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine BultpineG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W, Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STs., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty, 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
qt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


b ania P. WOOD & CO. 








SEEDS 


LANPRETHS 
ARE THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRE1H & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 








